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They're still dry 
after ten years 


Because smart planning included the THORO System for 


protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 








An extra room in every home, — 


if the basement room is Thorosealed. 








39 YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
construction industry pro- 
ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 
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Get our 20-page 


brochure, pictorially i 


describing, in detail, 
“HOW TO DO IT". 
It's yours for the 
asking, 
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Standard Dry Wall Products 


Box X, NEW EAGLE, 


PENNA. 
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Fenestra Steel Apartment Casements 


give you More of all 4h’ ...plus 
aintenance-Free Durability / 














More Light. You get more glass area—more light 
—hbecause frames of Fenestra Steel Apart- 
ment Casements are designed to be rugged 
and rigid without being bulky. 











Better Vision. You get big picture-window view 
because more of the window area is de- 
voted to glass. 





Better Ventilation. You get e-a-s-y opening. Swing 
leaves twirl out to catch passing breezes. 
Tilt-in sill vent is a built-in windguard. 
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Better Protection. Tilt-in sill vent keeps children 
from falling out. Screens are _ installed 
safely from inside. 
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DIPPING DEEP into molten zinc in the sunken galvanizing tank at Fenestra's special new 
galvanizing plant, Fenestra's Strong Steel Windows emerge with a uniform, protective 
zinc coating. Under normal conditions, you never need to paint these steel windows. 


MAINTENANCE-FREE DURABILITY 


Forget about window painting! Forget about weaker materials! 
Fenestra* Engineers have combined the rugged, rigid, solid 
strength of rolled steel with the complete protection of 
special hot-dip galvanizing. 

Fenestra Galvanizing is part of the window-building process 
itself. It’s done in Fenestra’s own new plant—the only plant 
in America especially designed to hot-dip galvanize steel 
windows. Special tanks, special controls—everything geared 
to give you the most permanent windows made. 

Galvanizing is done after assembly of frames and assembly 
of ventilators—so that every bit of exposed metal gets a 
protective coating. To make sure the zinc coating is uni- 
form, windows are completely immersed in one deep dip, 
then withdrawn at controlled speed. Then Bonderized to 
give them an attractive appearance and prepare the surface to 
hold paint (paint is sometimes used for decorative purposes). 

Call the Fenestra Representative (he’s listed in your Yellow 
Phone Book) or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept.J H-11, 
2285 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 

Send for your free book on how Fenestra Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing makes Fenestra Steel Windows stay new. 


Steel-Strong Windows made to STAY new 
Hot-Dip Galvanized STEEL Windows 














No Need to Replace 
This Water Heater 


Every 


A Permaglas Water Heater, with its glass- 
surfaced steel tank, cannot rust under any 
water condition. Exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction provides built-in protection against 


Few Years 

















tank rust and corrosion that stain water and 
fixtures. Only Permaglas has these features. 


Exhaustive Impact and Thermal Shock tests 
have proved “the glass surfacing of the tank 
will not crack or chip.” And hundreds of 
thousands of installed units are positive proof 


In sizes (20-80 gals.) and 

types (electric, gas, 

ae any housing need. 
L and AGA approved. 


that Permaglas is the water heater made to last. ° 


Mass production economies at A. O. Smith 


mean that Permaglas now— 


costs 0 more 





Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Dept. JH-1151, Kankakee, 
111, for all the facts. 


THAN ORDINARY 
WATER HEATERS 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Chicago 4 * Houston 2 * Los Angeles 12 * New York 17 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
section 233) of the Journal of Housing, 
published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Manager, John D. Lange, 815 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


2. The owner is: National Association of 
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Housing Officialsk—a nonprofit corporation, 
no stockholders. Officers: President—L. Walter 


Henslee, No. | Oleander Homes, Galveston, 


Texas; First Vice-President—Clarence C. Klein, 


201 Kirkpatrick Street, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvania; Second Vice-President—Floyd  S. 
Ratchford, 9015 North Foss Avenue, Portland 
3, Oregon. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none, 


DOROTHY GAZZOLO 
(Signature of Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
18th day of September, 1951. 
LOIS F. DRURY 
(My commission expires March 7, 1954.) 
(Notary Public Seal) 
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1951 Defense Housing— 





Acme Newspictures 


delay and confusion are yielding the above defense housing 


Fifteen months after the outbreak of 
the Korean war, defense and military 
housing programs had been so short 
circuited for one reason or another that 
housing conditions around military 
camps and at industrial defense instal- 
lations had brought forth outraged cries 
from coast to coast—coming from serv- 
icemen, businessmen, and congressmen, 
out to look into the situation. Rent 
gouging, it appeared, was prevalent in 
military areas and few houses had been 
built in defense housing areas. 

Everyone seemed to be in agreement, 
however, that the problems of supply- 
ing housing and community facilities 
in mushrooming communities are man- 
ifold. In many cases small towns near 
defense plants and camps not only are 
unequipped to meet the housing de- 
mands thrust on them — but have 
no way of handling problems of water, 
sewerage, transportation, recreation, and 
schools that rapidly multiply when the 
population suddenly is doubled. 


WHY THE MUDDLE? 

Reasons why the federal govern- 
ment’s defense and military housing 
programs have seriously bogged down 
in trying to get at these problems 
also are conceded to be numerous. Al- 
most as many reasons have been given 
for the muddle as there are segments 
of the housing industry. Among these 
“it can’t be helped” stories are: 

1—Failure of Congress to pass a 
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workable defense housing bill until 
August—13 months after the war in 
Korea began and eight months after 
the bill was introduced. And, even 
after the law (a watered down version 
of the original measure) was passed, 
funds to implement it were not author- 
ized by Congress until late in October. 
And when they were authorized, they 
fell far short of the amounts asked. 
2—Lack of action in designating de 
fense areas. Although some 300 re- 
quests for designation as critical de- 
fense areas had been received by the 
Defense Production Administration’s 
committee set up to designate such 
areas, only 43 had been so designated 
by the time the defense housing act was 
passed. Ralph Kaul, one-time chairman 
of the committee, resigned recently be- 
cause, it was claimed, the committee 
itself had not been made responsible 
for designation of such areas, hence was 
slowed up by other agencies. 
3—Programming of defense housing 
in the areas—once they were designated 


was not realistic. In San Diego, where 
6000 units were “programmed,” build 
ers said that the price of sale houses 
was set $1000 too low; that rentals were 
set $10 to $12 a month too low. They 
asked that they be permitted to elim- 
inate garages that were included in the 
“programming. Only seven of the 6000 
houses were under construction by Sep- 
tember, although “programming” was 
announced in May. 

4—Regulation X restrictions are un- 
realistic. Charges are that they had cut 
middle-income purchasers out of a 
chance to buy a house. Realtors and 
builders all over the country have called 
for relaxation or an end to Regulation 
+ 

5—A shortage of mortgage money. 

6—Lack of rent controls in areas 
where the housing situation has become 
critical and where rent gouging is 
prevalent. 

7—Failure of the Wherry Act thus 
far to provide any substantial amount 
of housing. Although the Wherry Act 





THE PICTURES ABOVE— 


The owner of the “apartment house” above, left, gets $335 a month from it, 
plus his own living quarters. It contains five upstairs units of two rooms each that 
rent for $55 a month; all five families share the bathroom; there is no heat. Down- 
stairs the owner lives in one unit and rents the second for $60 a month. Occupants 
are military personnel at an air base; owner is a civilian employee at the same base. 

Air force personnel who live in the “‘three-room apartments’’ above, right, say 
the units are made of crates used to pack aircraft. Tenants pay $39 a month in rent 


plus about $15 for utilities. 


Ceilings are so low it is difficult to stand upright in the 
units; there is a total of 190 square feet of floor space in each one. 


More than 60 


families share toilet, water, and bathing facilities. 
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was passed in mid-1949 authorizing 
some 70,000 rental units at or near mil- 
itary installations, by late summer 1951 
only 1201 units had been completed; 
28,748 were under construction; and 
39,123 units were in some preconstruc- 
tion stage. High site development costs 
were blamed at least partially for the 
failure of builders to get the plans trans- 
lated into dwellings. 

8—Shortage of building materials. 
Although home builders could self- 
certify for critical materials under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, fear was that 
there would not be enough class B ma- 
terials such as hardware, heating equip- 
ment, plumbing parts, window frames, 
etc., in 1952 to complete houses. 


WHAT'S BEING DONE 


What is being done or has been done 
to get the defense and military hous- 
ing programs actually working? At 
least some of the complaints of build- 
ers, bankers, housing officials, and mil- 
itary personnel and defense workers are 
being met with action that may point 
the way to eventual solution of some of 
the problems. 

I—In late October Congress finally 
made funds available (through the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriations act) 
to implement the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951. Many of the funds were cut 
drastically from those recommended in 
the defense housing act: 

25 million dollars instead of 50 mil 
lion dollars was authorized for con- 
struction of defense housing in areas 
where private enterprise does not pro- 
vide it. 

114% million dollars was authorized 
for community facilities and services 
to be used by HHFA for waterworks, 
sewers, garbage disposal, etc. 

4 million dollars was also appropri 
ated for the Federal Security Agency’s 
part in the community facilities pro- 
gram for recreation and child day care 
facilities. The defense housing act 
authorized 60 million dollars for com- 
munity facilities. 

6% million dollars was authorized 
for acquisition of sites in isolated areas, 
although the defense housing bill called 
for 10 million dollars. 

1.8 million dollars was authorized 
for FHA for Title IX housing for de- 
fense areas. The defense housing bill 
called for 2.5 million dollars. 

15 million dollars is available for 
loans to manufacturers of prefabs, as 
provided for in the defense housing act. 
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2—Meanwhile, the President, by 
executive order, delegated to federal 
agencies various functions under the 
defense housing law: 

The director of defense mobilization 
is delegated authority to determine 
critical housing areas and is also made 
responsible for the provision of sites 
in connection with isolated defense in- 
stallations. 

The Federal Security administrator 
is responsible for recreation and child 
day care facilities, although HHFA will 
supervise site selection and construction 
of such facilities. 

The Public Health Service is re- 
sponsible for hospitals, clinics, refuse 
disposal, sewage treatment, and water 
purification, with HHFA responsible 
for land acquisition and supervision of 
construction of such facilities. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is responsible for water dis- 
tribution and sewerage systems and will 
confer with the Public Health Service 
on sources of water supply and on 
water distribution and sewerage sys- 
tems. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will confer with the Secretary 
of Commerce on roads and highways 
and with the Secretary of the Interior 
for facilities and services in the ter- 
ritories. 


Trouble Spots Named 

3—Redesignation of critical defense 
housing areas and the addition of some 
new areas to the list. Redesignation of 
critical defense housing areas that had 
already been certified was necessary to 
bring them in line with the terms of 
the defense housing act. By November 
6, 56 such areas had been designated 
and had been “programmed” for new 
housing. 


Curbs, Controls 
4—Relaxation of Regulation X on 
one- to four-family houses in accord- 
ance with the defense housing act (see 
September JournaL, page 298). 
5—Re-establishment of rent controls 
in some critical defense housing areas 
and around military camps where rent 
gouging and housing conditions were 
termed “deplorable.” By November 7, 
37 areas had been recontrolled by the 
Office of Rent Stabilization. 


Mortgage Funds 

6—Authorization was given in the 
defense housing act for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to use 
200 million dollars of its authorization 
for advance commitments to purchas: 
mortgages for programmed defense 
housing, military housing, and disaster 
housing. Of the 200 million dollars, 125 





million has been apportioned for pro- 
grammed defense housing, 50 million 
for military housing built under the 
Wherry Act, and 25 million for disaster 
housing. 

In addition, Congress passed, just be- 
fore adjournment, a bill that permits 
FNMA to make advance commitment 
contracts up to 30 million dollars for 
cooperative housing projects under sec- 
tion 213 of the National Housing Act. 

7—A change of policy in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to per- 
mit loans for the construction of mil- 
itary and defense housing and housing 
in critical areas. Loan applications will 
be considered on their own merits and 
must meet all RFC lending 
standards. 


other 


Investigations 

8—lInvestigation of substandard hous- 
ing and rent gouging around military 
bases by the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services had thrown the spotlight on 
the housing situation at military camps. 
The committee, after extensive investi- 
gations said “deplorable conditions were 
not restricted merely to a few isolated 
instances.” It also reported that “the 
various agencies of government appear 
to be acting with commendable prompt- 
ness to correct the conditions that we 
have exposed ... We intend to remain 
in constant touch with them to assure 
ourselves that it is activity that will 
produce results and not merely a flurry 
that will die down after our report is 
issued.” It recommended a committee 
of housing experts to devise methods 
of solving the housing shortage around 
camps and recommended that the 
armed services take steps to help solve 
the problem. 

9—Sponsored by the Office of Rent 
Stabilization, army, navy, and air force 
officers have met in various areas of 
the country with municipal officials 
and others to work out defense and mil- 
itary housing problems in critical areas. 


WHAT NEXT? 

Legislation alone, however, cannot 
solve the housing problems — that’s 
the view of Lyndon P. Johnson, chair- 
man of the preparedness subcommittee 
that investigated housing conditions 
around military camps. He points out 
i sae oe 
ultimate solution will require more than 
federal aid” and called upon “private 
initiative and the desire of individual 
Americans to contribute to the morale 
and peace of our men in uniform.” 


in the committee’s report: 


As to local housing authorities’ part 
in the defense and military housing 
(Continued column three, page 418) 
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There were 100,000 firecrackers 
exploding and a lion dancing in the 
streets of San Francisco’s Chinatown 
on Sunday afternoon, October 21. And 
there were drum majorettes twirling 
their batons and the municipal band 
playing. There were speeches by the 
mayor and by several of the city’s lead 
ing citizens. There were flags flying. 
flowers on display, and throngs of 
people everywhere. The occasion was 
the dedication of Ping Yuen — first 
low-rental public housing to go up 
in the Chinese area of the .city. The 
cover of the JourNAL pictures the start 
of the ceremonies. 

Ping Yuen (Tranquil Gardens) re- 
places some of San Francisco’s worst 
slums. Its site is on Pacific Street, 
once the heart of San Francisco’s Bar- 
bary Coast. Cleared away for the proj- 
ect were such evidences of life in 
old Chinatown as bricked tunnels 
that exited into sewers, surmised to be 
the route of opium smugglers or fugi- 
tives in tong wars; also portions of old 
ships, indicating that Pacific waters 
once covered the area. Ping Yuen 
brings 234 new apartments to replace 
these old world signs. There are three 
buildings in the development, the so- 
called “Tung” — or east — building 
being the one opened on October 21, 
with the other two to be completed by 
next spring. They are the first six-story 
low-rent housing projects west of Chi 
cago and the first with elevators. 

A feature of Ping Yuen that is ex- 
pected to rival the city’s famous cable 
cars for tourist interest is the replica 
of one of China’s famous “Pailou 
Gates” that is to stand in front of the 
middle building. The gate, copied from 
that of the marble pagoda in front of 
the yellow monastery in Peking, will 
be 30 feet high. Over the entranceway 
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is an inscription by China’s famed 
philosopher, Lao-Tse, which admon- 
ishes those who pause to read: 
“Peace and Prosperity Dwell Among 
Virtuous Neighbors.” 


Order of Events 


The Ping Yuen dedication cere 
monies are said to have aroused civic 
interest on a scale not seen for any 
other event in recent years. All four 
of the city’s newspapers carried edi 
torials on it and participation in the 
actual events came from both city-wide 
and Chinese agencies and organizations. 

Actual order of events for the dedi 
cation began with the appearance of 
the nationally famous St. Mary’s Chi 
nese girls drum corps, in colorful 
Chinese costumes. The girls marched 
from St. Mary’s through the center of 
Chinatown to the dedication scene. 

Then San Francsico’s Mayor Elmer 
E. Robinson and Mrs. Robinson arrived 
and inspected the two model apart 
ments that had been furnished in mod 
ern Chinese by two of the merchants of 
the area. After opening remarks by 
spokesmen for the Housing Authority 
of the City and County of San Fran 
cisco (Chairman E. N. Ayer and Com 
missioners Charles J. Jung and Lloyd 
E. Wilson), the mayor addressed the 
crowds from the balcony of the build 
ing and presented a symbolic key to 
Ping Yuen’s first family, Henry G. 
Wong, navy veteran of World War II, 
his wife, and two children. 

It was at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony after more speeches of wel 
come to the project, the unfurling of 
the colors over Ping Yuen, the sing- 
ing of the national anthem that the 
firecrackers were set off and the lion’s 
dance began, traditional events of a 
Chinese entrance into a new home as 
a means of driving off evil spirits. The 

100,000 firecrackers hung from the 
roof of Ping Yuen in two giant strings 
and as they went up in smoke, there 
was a beating of brass gongs and 
cymbals. 

Participating with the housing au 
thority in the planning and execution 
of all the events leading to the dedica 
tion of Ping Yuen was the Chinatown 
Housing Committee, headed by Dr. 
Theodore C. Lee and representing the 
Chinese Six Companies, Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chinese Catholic 
Center, Chinese American Citizens Al 
liance, Cathay Post American Legion, 

(Continued column two, page 418) 
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Local Authority Bonds 


find ready market in July, October sales totaling $328 million 


A total of almost 328 million dollars 
in local authority long term housing 
bonds of 134 communities in the United 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were 
sold in two large offerings during July 
and October and caused “competitive 
zeal bordering on the pathological,” a 
New York Times writer, Paul Heffer- 
nan, reported. 

The bond offerings, the first under 
the 1949 housing act, were important 
because of their impact on the entire 
municipal bond market and because 
of their prime-risk nature. 


Quality of Bonds 


The bonds are considered practically 
gilt-edged because they are backed by 
the full faith of the United States gov 
ernment through a pledge of payment 
of annual contributions to local housing 
authorities sufficient to pay annual total 
principal and interest charges on the 


bonds. The Public Housing Adminis 
tration unconditionally contracts to 


make the annual contributions pay- 
ments to local authorities, thus putting 
the bonds virtually into the “nonrisk” 
category (although they are not classi- 
fied as such on the market) regard- 
less of the credit rating of the munici- 
pality in which a housing authority is 
located. The Times described the 
bonds as “a new-type security compar- 
able only with the choicest and all but 
vanished kind of treasury bonds—those 
bearing the unconditional backing of 
the United States government and at 
the same time exempt as to interest 
income from all federal income taxes.” 


Competition 


Financial circles closely watched the 
sales of the bonds because they compete 
directly with state and municipal bonds 
—which are also federal tax exempt— 
and because it was felt that the large 
size of the housing bond offerings 
could have an appreciable impact on 
the market for state and municipal 
bonds if they were not favorably re- 
ceived. 

The Wall Street Journal, reporting 
on the October sale, said that both 
bankers and Public Housing Adminis- 
tration officials were satisfied with the 
October selling and that officials of the 
two syndicates that purchased the bonds 
said that reoffering of the bonds had 
gone “excellently.” 
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Biggest question as far as local hous- 
ing authorities are concerned on the 
bond sales is the interest rates at which 
the bonds sold. On the first issue in 
July, interest rates—an average 2.073— 
were regarded as disappointingly high. 
Rates on the second issue were slightly 
lower—2.0519—attributed in part to the 
favorable reception accorded the first 
sale. 

From PHA’s standpoint the most im- 
portant results of the second sale were 
the narrower spread in the bidding than 
on the first issue and the apparent lack 
of discrimination on the part of bid- 
ders between local authorities. In the 
October offering no bid of more than 
2-1/8 per cent was received, whereas 
on the previous issue bids were as high 
as 2-4 per cent for the bonds of hous 
ing authorities in some states and local- 
ities. 

In both offerings, the bonds were 
bought by syndicates, one representing 
investment dealers and the other repre 
senting banks. Different “dealer” syn- 
dicates bid on the two issues—Blyth 
& Company, Inc. on the first issue and 
Phelps, Fenn & Company on the sec- 
ond. On both offerings, however, the 
same syndicate represented the “bank 
ers” group—Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company. And, in both sales, the 
“dealer” group was the successful bid- 
der against the “bank” group on the 
majority of the bonds. 


PHA Comments 


The question of only two bidders for 
the first issue and the discrimination on 
interest rates between cities (partly as 
a result of the credit rating of the 
municipalities involved) was the sub- 
ject of attack by Warren J. Vinton, 
PHA first assistant commissioner, when 
he spoke at NAHO’s annual meeting 
early in October on the annual con- 
tributions contract and the sale of the 
bonds. 

He branded the interest rates for 
the first issue as “disappointing” and 
said, “bids were received only from two 
very large syndicates which, between 
them, appeared to exercise an almost 
monopolistic control of the bidding.” 

On the subject of the low number 
of bidders on the issues, Mr. Vinton 
suggested that the offerings were so 
large that they could only be handled 


by large syndicates. “It is quite pos 
sible,” he said, “that when such large 
offerings are made, independent pur 
chasers who might be interested in bid 
ding on certain issues, particularly in 
their own states, are frozen out through 
fear that the bids of the great syndi 
cates might be such as to force them 
into losses on the relatively few issues 
which they succeed in purchasing. It 
has indeed been represented to us that 
smaller offerings, if confined to a few 
states at a time, would result in much 
more spirited competition than has so 
far been in evidence.” 


Discrimination 


As to discrimination on interest rates 
between cities, Mr. Vinton said that 
“the bond dealers who bought the ma 
jority of the issues discriminated un- 
fairly as between the various housing 
authorities. The bonds of the Pennsyl- 
vania authorities . . . are exempt from 
a substantial personal property tax and 
a very low interest rate was justified. In 
states such as Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York . . . state income 
tax exemption is less substantial than 
this Pennsylvania exemption, and a 
slightly higher interest rate was under 
standable. But in respect to the three 
other groups of bonds . . . the differ 
ences were not primarily due to any 
intrinsic differences in the security or 
in the income tax exemption of the vari- 
ous bonds. These differences were al 
most wholly due to prejudice against 
the names of the cities whose local 
authorities issued the bonds. 

“This prejudice is wholly unjusti- 
fied,” Mr. Vinton pointed out, “since 
the security of the bonds depends, not 
on the credit ratings of the respective 
cities, but on the uniform credit im 
parted to the bonds by the federal guar 
antee of local contributions . . .” 


The Buyers’ View 


The New York Times, in an article 
appearing just before the second bond 
sale, took notice of this discrimination. 
Mr. Heffernan, in a by-line article, said: 
“PHA has taken the position that since 
all bonds have the same federal back- 
ing they should all be sold at the same 
cost except certain issues—such as those 
of Pennsylvania—where public bonds 

(Continued column one, page 409) 
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CLARENCE C. KLEIN 
IS NAHO’S NEW PRESIDENT 


New president of NAHO is Clarence 
C. Klein of Pittsburgh, who was elected 
to office at the Association's 18th annual 
meeting in Washington, October 9-12. 
Mr. Klein, who last year served as first 
vice-president of the Association, is ad- 
ministrator of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh. He has served 
on the Board of Governors since the 
1948-1949 term when he was president 
of the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil and as such served as regional vice- 
president on the board. The same year 
he was elected to a three-year term on 
the board but resigned it to retain his 
position as regional representative. 
In 1950 he was appointed to 
the board to fill the unexpired term 
of the Reverend Don Frank 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Klein has been administrator of 
the Pittsburgh authority since 1945 and 
had served for two years before that 
as a member of the authority's board 
while he was also director of public 
welfare in Pittsburgh. 


Fenn 


Teacher by Profession 


Mr. Klein’s record of public service 
dates back to 1937 when, after 17 years 
as a teacher on high school and college 
levels, he became a member of the 
Pennsylvania department of public in- 
struction. In 1938 he became secretary 
to the unemployment compensation 
board of review for the state. Later the 
same year he was appointed a member 
of Mayor Cornelius D. Scully’s cabinet 
and was assigned to the directorship of 
the department of public welfare in 
Pittsburgh. In that position he super- 
vised and administered the city’s homes 
and hospitals and administered the 
city’s supplementary emergency relief 
program, as well as the bureau of city 
physicians. He remained in that posi- 
tion until the end of 1944, when the 
department of public welfare was com- 
bined with the Allegheny county insti- 





tutional district and he was appointed 
administrator of the housing authority. 

During the war Mr. Klein served 
for two years with the army and was 
retired as a major. His World War II 
service was his second, having served 


in World War I also. 


Pittsburgh is Home 


Mr. Klein considers himself a native 
Pittsburgher, since he has lived there 
since he was five, after coming there 
from Detroit. He prepared for the 
teaching profession in the field of history 
and was graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1920. He received his master’s 
degree in 1931, with a portion of the 
work done at Columbia University. Of 
the teaching profession Mr. Klein says: 
“IT have never lost my admiration and 
nostalgia for the academic world and 
so I have frequently taken courses at 
the university ever since, solely as a 


recreation . primarily in the fields 
of political science and philosophy.” 
During his teaching career he was a 
member of the Political 
Association, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, and the National Council for 
Social Studies. 


He has also served at various times 


American 
Science 


as a member of the board of trustees 
of the Clarion State Teachers College, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania; as a member of 
the advisory board of the Pittsburgh 
civic unity council; as a member of the 
advisory board of the school of social 
work at the University of Pittsburgh; 
and as a member of the official board of 
the Mifflin Avenue Methodist Church. 
For the last three years he has been the 
teacher of the men’s Bible class of that 
church and is a licensed local preacher 
of his faith. For many years he has 
been a member of the 
Legion. 


Other Officers, Board Members 


Elected to serve with Mr. Klein as, 


American 


respectively, first and second vice-presi 
dents are Brown Nicholson, executive 
director of The Housing Authority of 
the City of Columbus, Georgia, and 
James D. Richardson, executive direc 
tor, Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo, California. 

Elected to three-year terms on the 
board are Philip J. Cruise, chairman 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority; Paul Freedman, controller, Chi- 
cago Housing Authority; Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., executive director, Greater 
Gadsden (Alabama) Housing Authori 
ty; John I. Robinson, chairman, Spring 
field (Massachusetts) Housing Authori 
ty; Charles W. Ross, Jr., executive direc 
tor, Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle; and Rutcher Skagerberg, direc- 
tor, operations engineering branch, 
Public Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington. 

Albert N. LeFevre was appointed on 
October 12 by the Board of Governors 
to a one-year term to fill the unexpired 
term of Brown Nicholson, who was 
elected to the first vice-presidency. 





other 42 per cent favorable 





Miami, Florida—November 20 


BOX SCORE ON RECENT HOUSING, URBAN REDEVELOPMENT VOTES 


WINS 


Freeport, Long Island—August 29—2397 to 1147 in favor of public housing 
Caldwell, Texas—October 23—201 to 178 in favor of public housing 


LOSSES 


Jamestown, New York—September 29—2176 to 1909 against public housing 
East Orange, New Jersey—November 6—7236 to 5628 against public housing 
Cincinnati—November 6—Two bond issues on urban redevelopment. Both failed —one 39 per cent favorable; the 


TO COME 


Belton, Texas—December 4 
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1951 Conference 


draws biggest crowd ever— covers all phases housing, redevelopment 


The 1206 delegates registered for 
NAHO’s 1951 conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. during the four days Octo- 


ber 9 through 12 made it the biggest 
annual meeting in Association history 

but the verdict seemed to be 
that it was probably not the dest. The 
meeting lacked the spirit of enthusiasm 
and the sense of action that character- 
ized the 1949 conference in Boston, 
which drew almost 1100 registrants. 
And also missing was the heavy sense 


Rather than a look ahead into new 
problems, the keynote speech of the 
conference at the opening session and 
the feature of the annual banquet on 
the last evening were both built around 
... the past. The decision to give this 
emphasis to the conference had been 
made in recognition of the fact that 
1951 marked the Association’s eight 
eenth birthday, its “coming of age” 
year. It was thought that strength 
and inspiration for the future might 
come from a look back at the traditions 
and concepts on which the organiza- 
tion had been built—from a review 
of the family album of men and women 
who had given not only the Association 
its start, but also the whole idea of 
slum clearance, low-rental housing, and 
city rebuilding. 


JOHN IHLDER SAID— 

Veteran houser John Ihlder took on 
the assignment of evoking the past 
as the keynote speaker at the opening 
session on October 9. As executive 
director of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority, Mr. Ihlder was also a 
local host to the conference. He said: 

“We who are expected to produce 
results in public housing must work 
fast to keep up with changes in the 
rules imposed upon us. So only rare- 
ly can we pause to evaluate what we 
are doing. This is one of those rare 
pauses. 

“From the beginning we have been 
trouble-shooters, assigned to emergency 
after emergency. We began in the 
time of the great depression, assigned 
to aid in ending that depression. We 
became essential in time of war... 
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of possible defeat of both the low-rental 
and redevelopment programs that hung 
over the 1950 meeting in Detroit as 
a result of the sudden construction 
cost crisis that hit the country during 
the fall of last year. 

The spirit of the 1951 conference 
seemed to be a rather workmanlike 
one—with the small technical sessions 
drawing interested, serious audiences 
concerned to know how best to do their 
own special jobs. There were no major 
new policy decisions reached—or evalu- 


THE PAST WAS THE KEYNOTE 


Now we face the added hazards of an 
inflation that threatens the construction 
of proper dwellings for the low-income 
part of our population .. . 


‘To phrase the cause for which 
we are fighting, without sounding 


One of our 
historians wrote: ‘If America has stood 
for anything unique in the history of 
the world, it has been for the American 
dream, the belief in the common man 
and the insistence upon his having, so 
far as possible, equal opportunity in 
every way with the rich one.’ This 
is the cause for which we are fighting 

public housing so administered 


‘corny is not easy 


ated. The complications of the emerg- 
ing defense housing program (see page 
389) loomed in the background but 
were not a focal point of the confer- 
ence—out of some feeling, perhaps, 
that the problems were somehow too 
big and too scattered over all areas 
of the country’s economy to be realis- 
tically dealt with by the conferees. 
Highlights from most of the con 
ference sessions are carried on the fol 


lowing 12 pages of the JourNAL. 


that it will provide for those who are 
caught in the closing net of our slums 
and our efficiency apartments; so ad- 
ministered that it will aid them to 
become self-dependent, self-reliant mem- 
bers of a self-governing society 

“We have learned chat public hous- 
ing offers no resting place for those 
What it 
does offer is the joy of fighting for 
a cause that is worth the fighting 
To us has been given responsibility for 
remaining true to the American dream, 


who desire a life of peace 


for assuring that America shall con- 
tinue to be a land of opportunity for 
the common man.” 
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Shown left to right in the top picture are NAHO’s 1950-51 


tive director of the authority; and the Reverend D. Leo J. Coady, who asked the invocation. 


president, L. Walter Henslee; F. Joseph Donohue, commissioner of 
the District of Columbia; Mrs. Anya F. Smith, chairman of the Potomac Chapter of NAHO; Oliver C. Winston, president of the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council of NAHO. In the picture below, left to right, Davis Snow, reporter for the session; John D. 
Lange, NAHO’s new executive director; Tracy B. Augur, chairman of the National Capital Housing Authority; John thider, execu- 














WHO WAS THERE 


NAHO’s 1951 conference brought 1206 registrants to Washington, making it the largest annual meeting in NAHO’s 


history. Local housing and redevelopment authority personnel, including commissioners, executive directors, adminis 
g I | 


trative personnel, managers, and maintenance people, made up 71 per cent of the attendance. Another 11 per cent 


constituted federal and state officials. Broken down numerically the categories ran as follows: 


Commissioners 361 Management personnel 9 tizen agency personnel 
Executive directors 175 Maintenance personn 5 W ind fam men 
Administrative personnel 154 Architects. technical director Other ivate houser 
Federal and state officials 133* planner. engineer 9 mmercial firn r 
Cit officials 10 . Consultants. researcher educator t 7 gu 


Representatives of 39 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were present, as well as visitors 


from Finland, Canada, San Salvador, India, Morocco, and France. While by far the largest group, 186, came from 


| 
larye numbe rs 


Washington (the conference city), Baltimore, New York, and Chicago were also represented it 
Geographically the breakdown looks like this: 


Alabama 18 Maryland Rhode | 

Arizona 5 Massachusett 6vU » th ¢ ina 

Arkansas ‘ Michigan 28 | } 

California 75 Minnesota 12 lexa 7 

Colorado 5 Mississippi ri Virginia 

Connecticut 33 Missouri l¢ Washington 

Delaware } Montana 3 West Virginia 

District of Columbia 18¢ Nebraska 2 W nsin 1] 
Florida 14 Nevada » Hawan 

Georgia 42 New Hampshire l Puerto Rico } 
Idaho 7 New Jerse 68 Canada 10 
Illinois SU New York 54 Finlane 

Indiana 12 North Carolina 18 France ¢ 
Kentucky 11 Ohio 50 Indi 

Louisiana If Oregon 12 Morocco | 
Maine 4 Pennsylvania 68 San Sa f l 
*This figure includes a number of delegates who were also counted into other categories, such as management and maintenance personnel 
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REDEVELOPMENT — 


The three redevelopment sessions of 
the conference, arranged by NAHO’s 
Redevelopment Committee, took top 
honors for informativeness and _liveli- 
ness. 

“Redevelopment in Action” was the 
title of the opening and general rede- 
velopment session on October 9, fea- 
turing real-life stories from Pittsburgh 
(told by Mayor David L. Lawrence); 
from Milwaukee (told by Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler); from Lakeland, 
Florida (told on behalf of Mayor Clay- 
ton Logan by Earl E. Cole of the 
Lakeland Housing Authority); from 
Galveston (told by Mayor H. Y. Cart- 
wright). 


THE PITTSBURGH STORY— 

Pittsburgh's mayor said: “It took us 
a good long time to realize what was 
happening to our rural land in this 
country—how erosion, deforestation, 
soil exhaustion, and the lowering of 
water tables were despoiling and de- 
stroying the agricultural resources of 
the nation. 

“It took an even longer time for 
us to know that the urban land of the 
cities of America also cried out for 
conservation—that we had been just 
as reckless and short-sighted in the 
neighborhoods; that 
slums, chronic tax delinquency, obso- 
lete street patterns, forced migration 
to the suburbs, were the city equiva- 
lents of the evils that produced the 
dust bowl and the sub-marginal farm. 

“Urban redevelopment is another 
kind of soil conservation—only this 
time, the soil is the fantastically valu- 
able kind that is measured in square 
feet instead of square miles—the heart- 
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misuse of city 


lands of our cities—the areas where 
population, the 
wealth, the productive capacity, and the 
leadership of our nation.” 

The mayor then went on to describe 
the two redevelopment projects that are 
now far advanced in his city: (1) an 


we concentrate the 


office building development in the 
downtown section of the city; (2) an 
industrial project for a major steel com- 
pany. Additional projects in the plan- 
ning stage were also detailed by Mayor 
Lawrence, who then said: 

“We believe in this work, and in 
my judgment, Pittsburgh as a commu- 
nity is committed to it down the many 
good years that are to come. 

“If I have any advice for anybody 
from what we have done, it is the ne- 
cessity for such community agreement. 
First, your public bodies must work 
as brothers, not as rivals. That specifi- 
cally applies to the redevelopment 
agency, the housing authority, the plan- 
ning commission, and the city govern- 
ment. Unless they work as a team, 
nothing much will happen in actual 
redevelopment. Then, the community 
must be willing to take the expense, 
the inconveniences, the changes, the 
variation from routine that redevelop- 
ment entails. You really must want it 
to get it. And redevelopment cannot 
be a thing apart. The whole city must 
be improving too, improving in pub- 
lic health, in employment opportuni- 
ties, in recreational opportunities, in 
control of air pollution, in grappling 
with the hard tasks of traffic, high- 
ways, mass transportation, and park- 
ing. 

“This is a new kind of blending of 
public and private enterprise. 






“It has novelty. It has untried phases. 
It has pioneering. 

“With imagination and resourceful- 
ness, with the right laws on the books 
and the right spirit in the community, 
there is no limit to what can be 
achieved. It is the most promising and 
most rewarding program in our public 
life today.” 


THE LAKELAND STORY— 

Lakeland’s first redevelopment 
project is planned to drain swampland 
that blights a center-city residential 
area. In its place a tropical garden is 
planned “that will forever remove the 
stigma of blight and will permit utiliza- 
tion of the surrounding deteriorating 
area to advantages that will represent 
a potential residential asset, rather than 
the liability that it is now known to be. 

“The redevelopment 
plan proposes the elimination of the 
existing rectangular grid street layout 
scheme and substitutes the provision of 
a curvilinear street pattern in accord- 
ance with the best subdivision plan- 
ning standard concepts. One of the 
significant reasons for the complete 
elimination of the existing street plan 
was primarily esthetic, that is, the de- 
sire to accomplish the removal of all 
familiar landmarks which in the future 
might recall the former aura of blight. 
However, the new re-use pattern was 
also designed to conform to and en- 
hance the naturally beautiful features 
of the land... 

“, ..« the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram ... provides a small community 
with the tool to nip in the bud the 
spread of slum and blight conditions 
long before they have reached the pro- 
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IN THE PICTURES—the 


Galveston; Earl Cole, Lakeland. 






“redevelopment in action’’ 





session. Left to right on page 396: Mayor Zeidler, Milwaukee; Robert A. 
Larrabee, session reporter; Mayor Lawrence, Pittsburgh. Left to right on page 397: session chairman N. S. Keith; Mayor Cartwright, 





portions usually found in the metropol- 
itan areas. The small city, once it has 
eliminated these conditions, can easily 
and economically control and prevent 
recurrence; thus establishing a pattern 
for better living, improved health, 
greater happiness, and contentment, 
which, after all, is the purpose and 
goal found only in a democratic coun- 
try. 


PLANNING AND REDEVELOPMENT— 

The second redevelopment session of 
the conference sought to bring out the 
necessity for a close working relation- 
ship between city planning and _ rede- 
velopment agencies. Title of the ses- 
sion was “City Planning and Urban Re- 
development: an Inseparable Couple.” 
Frederic A. Fay, who chaired the 
meeting, pointed out that though 
the marriage between city planning and 
redevelopment is not always, nor neces- 
sarily, a smooth or easy one, it is of 
paramount necessity—no matter wheth- 
er a love match or a shotgun affair. 


REDEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT— 

Five spokesmen for various types of 
private investors told the third and final 
redevelopment session on October 11 
about a series of privately financed re- 
development projects—or about ways 
and means of bringing such projects 
into a community. 

Robert W. Dowling’s analysis of the 
role of insurance companies in rede- 
velopment stirred up considerable audi- 
ence interest. His proposal was for a 
new combination of insurance com- 
pany investment and cooperative own- 
ership of housing projects for moderate- 
income families. “What better way,” 
he asked, “to multiply endlessly the in- 
surance company capital available for 
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housing investment than to use it as 
a revolving fund for the construction 
of homes to be purchased cooperatively 
by middle-income families? What bet 
ter way to protect the cooperative pur- 
chaser than to make available to him 
the financial integrity and resources, 
plus housing know-how, of insurance 
company construction? 

“At every point at which co-ops pre 
sent a serious hazard to the purchaser; 
at every point at which they can and 
do flounder, insurance company spon- 
sorship and development would offer 
the remedy. Unless a co-op project is 
speculatively inspired, obtaining the 
initial planning and development fi- 
nancing presents a serious problem... 

“Cooperatives within the city can 
provide both the essentials and the 
amenities of good family living for 
children and grownups—without the 
penalty of hours of commuting. They 
can provide also a satisfying sense of 
ownership and pride in the home that 
is one of the foundations of good citi- 
zenship. 

“For the urban community such a 
national pattern of cooperative hous 
ing is equally important. Slowly but 
surely the cities are losing their mid- 
dle-income families. It is essential for 
municipal health, for good government, 
for a vital, well balanced community 
life that middle-income home owner- 
ship be restored.” 

A mortgage banker from Baltimore, 
James W. Rouse, summed up his ex- 
perience with Baltimore's first two re- 
development projects, which his firm 
will finance and manage on cleared 
land leased from the city. His plea 
was for better city planning—for re- 
development projects better related to 


city planning. The land leasing device, 
too, he held to be of primary impor 
tance to a redeveloper, since it makes 
it possible to proceed without tying 
up large amounts of capital. 

Described: by Aloys P. Kaufmann 
was a private businessmen’s redevelop 
ment corporation now under way in 
St. Louis, into which more than 2 
million dollars in subscriptions have 
already gone: “a definite business 
project by hard-headed, experienced, 
practical businessmen actuated by 
the highest civic purposes . . . they 
recognize that their own interests and 
the interests of the firms they repre 
sent will be served by the stabilization 
of the downtown area, by the check 
on the exodus of business and customers 
out of the downtown area that will re- 
sult from the redevelopment process.” 

Eric Carlson of New York City out 
lined another approach to cooperatives 
that could be used as a redevelopment 
financing method: the formation of a 
nonprofit membership corporation that 
would act in the role of the organiz 
ing, construction, and management 
agency for co-ops in somewhat the same 
manner proposed for insurance com 
panies by Mr. Dowling. Such a corpo 
ration exists in New York City, the 
United Housing Foundation. 

Session chairman, Raymond P. Har 
old of Worcester, Massachusetts, out 
lined the role of the local public body 
responsible for, redevelopment: an ag 
gressive approach to the securing of 
redevelopers—with plans well formu- 
lated in advance and with machinery 
set up to move projects along fast; also 
an able staff, good relationships with 
city officials, a well thought out pub 
lic relations program. 
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IN THE PICTURES— 


Fred Kretschmar, Detroit, chairman 
of the Technical and Maintenance Sec- 
tion, presides at a session of the con- 
ference as pictured at the top of the 
page. At top of the opposite page are 
the speakers: Rutcher Skagerberg, 
PHA, Washington; Charles Ross, Jr., 
Seattle; and Marshall F. Dumeyer, 
Louisville. To Mr. Kretschmar’s right 
are session reporters, Bette Jenkins 
and William Millich, both of Detroit. 

Pictured directly above, is a group 
of PHA officials and technical people 
who previewed the T & M Exposition 
on October 5. Along the bottom of 
the page members of this group are 
shown viewing some of the exhibits 
at the exposition. 


Abner Silverman, PHA; Joseph Broome, Minneapolis-Honeywell ; 
John T. Egan, PHA commissioner. 
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and 
MAINTENANCE 


NAHO’s new Technical and Mainte 
nance Section played a major role in 
the 1951 conference, not only sponsor- 
ing three sessions but also an ambi- 
tious and highly successful “Exposition 
of Housing Operating Problems and 
Treatment Methods.” The exposition 
was held at two of the properties of 
the National Capital Housing Authori 
ty and was open daily, with buses 
operated between it and the hotel dur- 
ing two afternoons of the conference to 
take large groups of delegates back and 
forth. On display were models, dia 
grams, photographs, drawings, actual 
machines and installations in operation 
—all demonstrating the most common 


problems that confront property man 
agers and other operating personnel, 
with recommended solutions also 
demonstrated. Manufacturers of mainte 
nance materials and equipment partici 
pated in the exposition, as well as local 
housing authorities from all parts of 
the country and such federal agencies 
as the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior. 

Many of these exhibits are being 
permanently installed in Washington 
by the Public Housing Administration, 
for showing to PHA field staff per- 
sonnel and other visitors. Further, plans 
are now under discussion for having 
the local authority “gadget show” dis 


Mr. Egan; John D. Lange, NAHO executive director; 
and Warren J. Vinton, PHA. 
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plays shipped out to various regional 
conferences. In fact, new ideas come in 
almost daily for continuing the exposi- 
tion at future conferences. 

Charles J. Harris of the National 
Capital Housing Authority was in 
charge of the show, assisted by R. 
Skagerberg of PHA and members of 
his staff, J. Lester Cousins of Detroit, 
and the maintenance staff of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City. 

The reporter for all the T&M ses 
sions, Bette Jenkins of Detroit, summed 
up the exposition in this way: “For the 
expert—the engineer or maintenance 
superintendent or architect—the exposi 
tion provided a wealth of material to 
be assimilated and put to practical use. 

“For the administrator responsible 
for technical operations, but not neces 
sarily trained to carry them out, the 
exposition was an important educational 
experience. 

“And for the average houser — with 
a professional interest in all things re 
lated to housing but without direct 
responsibility for efficient maintenance 
— the exposition had some of the excite- 
ment of a carnival. It was, however, 


> og mouTAR 
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John thider, National Capital Housing Authority; 








a display planned with the precision 
and care of an art exhibit and the 
detailed perfection of the true crafts 
man.” 


THREE SESSIONS— 

The three sessions sponsored by the 
T&M Section dealt with _ roofs, 
grounds, and the general importance of 
T&M operations to the whole held. 

The roofs and grounds sessions were 
highly technical, yielding a long list 
ol specific recommendations for han 
dling various phases of both operations 
—many of which are recorded in the 
proceedings (see page 406). 

There were three speakers at the 
general T&M session, which was con 
ducted by Fred Kretschmar, chairman 
of the section. The speakers were R. 
Skagerberg, talking of T&M from the 
point of view of an engineer; Marshall 
Dumeyer, talking from the point of 
view of a management supervisor; and 
Charles Ross, talking as an over-all 
administrator. 

Mr. Skagerberg took a look at what 
the T&M Section might hope to ac 
complish. “Public housing,” he said, 


te 


Mr. Vinton; and Orvil Olmsted, PHA. 
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“constitutes a housing laboratory reach 
ing from Alaska to Key West and from 
the Virgin Islands to Hawaii This 
vast laboratory stands ready for a great 
program of ‘operations research’ that 
has hardly begun. It is that kind of re 
search that made the automobile in 
dustry progress farther in one genera 
f the older industries 
Much test 
ing and application engineering has 


by individuals 


tion than some «¢ 


progressed in a century 


already been practiced 
in numerous places. That is to be 
expected and results in new knowledge 

“But a program of operations research 
conducted by an intelligent group that 
1S spread throughout the entire housing 
program and performing tests and ob 
servations according to prescribed stand 
ard methods will result in faster prog 
ress and more readily accepted con 
clusions. Each individual will broaden 
his knowledge and become more com 
petent in performing his job. . . the 
fundamental reason for establishing 
the Technical and Maintenance Section 
of NAHO is to provide a means of 
uniting the technical brains of the in 
dustry for the benefit of all.” 


i au, See 


A National Bureau of Standards display 
on underground corrosion. 











LUNCHEON, DINNER SPEAKERS 


; 
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Bi-partisan Congressional support was evidenced at the October 10 luncheon—addressed by Republican Congresswoman Frances 
P. Bolton of Ohio (at microphone) and Democratic Congressman Albert Rains of Alabama (second left). Session chairman, stand- 
ing left of Mrs. Bolton, was Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland. Both speakers recognized housing as proper field for government aid. 


HHFA Administrator Raymond M. Foley was the speaker at the October 11 luncheon and asked that all conferees be ‘‘actively 
interested in the total housing need and production of the Nation rather than exclusively in any one part of the program, such as 
public housing, important though that may be.”’ Title of his address was ‘“‘Housing’s Role in the Mobilization Program.”’ 


was the speaker, 


At the housing authority commissioners dinner on October 10, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, 
shown left of the chairman—the Right Reverend Monsignor John R. Mulroy of Denver. Seated left of Mr. Ewing is NAHO President 
Clarence C. Klein. Mr. Ewing told commissioners: “You are to be congratulated for having a job so important, so good, and so right.” 
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DESIGN and 
CONSTRUCTION— 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects cooperated with NAHO in the 
sponsorship of two sessions of the con- 
ference, both of them directed toward 
finding answers to the question: can 
housing costs be lowered while simul- 
taneously providing housing built to 
sound family living standards? 

The speakers pictured above are en 
gaged in a debate as to the economy 
and livability values of “high-rise” 


buildings for family living. Presiding 
is Frederick Gutheim of A. I. A. 
Left to right in the picture are re 
porter Earl von Storch, Samuel Rat 
ensky of the New York City Hous 
ing Authority, Miss Elizabeth Wood 
of Chicago, Mr. Gutheim, Douglas 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY— 

that’s what Dr. R. L. Sutherland 
told a conference session and described 
some new techniques in the field of 
human relations in the business man- 
agement field. He said that carbon 
copies and interoffice memoranda are 
being replaced by staff meetings and 
the spirit of “family cooperation”— 
and then let the audience tell one an- 
other how they worked out ways and 
means of getting along with people. 
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Haskell of The Magazine of Building, 
Alfred M. Marks of Pittsburgh, and 
Alexander S. Cochran of Baltimore. 
Mr. Haskell held that high rise build 
ings could be constructed at a cost 
savings over row housing 
which 


a point on 
there was no disagreement 
However, the management and operat 
ing costs of such buildings were cited 
as the real problem. Big question was 
thought to be the suitability of such 
housing for families with children. In 
short, as the session reporter said: “the 
position of the panel was that the high 
rise building might be an architectural 
solution but was too much of an easy 
way out; that the far more important 
consideration of management problems 
and policies, social requirements, and 
philosophic considerations pointed to 


MANAGEMENT — 


NAHO’s 


made three reports at its October 12 


Management Committee 
session, through the committee mem- 
bers pictured above. Committee chair 
man A. N. LeFevre is shown at the 
microphone and left to right in the 
picture are committee members Wil 
liam J. Sutcliffe, M. Schaffran, and 
Harry Weiss—with the session reporter 
far right, Mrs. Olive W. Swinney. 
Mr. Sutcliffe presented the highlights 
of a 37-page report, Current Manage- 
ment Practices, on which the committee 
had worked during the year. The 
report summarizes what seems to be 
prevailing practice across the country 
in handling the following operations: 
tenant selection, income re-examination, 
rent collection, preventive maintenance, 





the low rise building as the primary 
housing form.” Discussion from the 


floor served to reinforce this position. 


NEW PRODUCTS— 

The second session addressed to the 
problem of saving on building costs 
dealt with possible new materials and 
methods. Precast concrete, reinforced 
concrete, lightweight concrete, vacuum 
lifted concrete: economies of all these 
Billner 


The dramatic possibilities of plastics as 


uses were stressed by K. P 


structural components were presented 
by William V. Reed and Richard Col 
ley told the story of the Youtz-Slick 
Att Slab (see October JOURNAL, 
page 354). Using climate as a cost sav- 
ng ally was the proposal ot James M. 


itch of House Beautiful 





public relations. Copies of the report 
are available from NAHO on request. 
Mr. Schaffran reported on a com 
mittee proposal that NAHO prepare 
and conduct a correspondence course 
in local authority administration. He 
outlined possible content of the course 
and procedure for getting it started 
and asked that conferees complete a 
questionnaire on the subject, to be used 
by the incoming committee as a basis 
for continuing study of the project. 
Mr. Weiss presented 11 major prin 
ciples for the administration of a sys- 
tem of graded rents—and also dis- 
cussed rents for public assistance fami- 
lies, changes in income limits, and rent 
control. Copies of his report are also 
available from NAHO on request. 
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ANNUAL 
BANQUET — 


Final session of the 1951 conference 
packed in eight special events, as well 
as a major address by Michigan’s Sena 
tor Blair Moody. NAHO’s incoming 
president, Clarence C. Klein, presided 
at this banquet session, for which there 
were two speakers’ tables—one seating 
Association “founding fathers” and 
many of the men and women who had 
done pioneer work in behalf of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, and 
the other seating members of the in 
coming and outgoing Board of Gover 
nors. 

During the session, NAHO’s Com 
mittee on Awards, under the chairman 
ship of John I. Robinson, presented a 
plaque to St. Louis Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst for distinguished service to hous 
ing during 1951 and three certificates 
of 1951 achievement to local housing 
authorities of three different program 
sizes. Also, HHFA Administrator Foley 
read a letter of citation to John Ihlder 
and outgoing NAHO President L. 
Walter Henslee was presented a wrist 
watch as a token of appreciation for 
the year of outstanding service he had 
given the Association. 

Special introductions of the “found- 
ing father” group were made by Louis 
Brownlow, the man_ who called 
NAHO’s organization meeting and 
who is presently on the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. 

The housing “pioneers” were pre- 
sented by Leon Keyserling, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and himself one of the major 
forces in achieving the enactment of 
the USHAct of 1937 in his capacity 
as legislative assistant to the bill’s spon- 
sor, Senator Robert F. Wagner. 





AT THE SPEAKER’S TABLE— 


In the picture across the top of the page are shown the ‘founding 
fathers’’ of NAHO and the housing pioneers who were honored at the 
banquet. Left to right they were: (missing at time of picture—Boris Shish- 
kin) ; Miles Frisbie; Mrs. John |. Robinson, wife of chairman of NAHO 
Awards Committee; Warren J. Vinton; Ernest J. Bohn; Ira Robbins; Paul 
Betters of the United States Conference of Mayors; outgoing NAHO President 
L. Walter Henslee; first administrator of the United States Housing Authority 
—Nathan Straus; Monsignor O’Grady; mother of Senator Blair Moody; HHFA 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley; NAHO President Klein; Leon Keyserling, 
who introduced’ the ‘pioneers’; Louis Brownlow, who presented the 
“founding fathers’’; Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis; Mrs. Klein; 
John thider; Lee F. Johnson; Mrs. Dorothy Schoell Montgomery; John | 
Robinson, who presented the NAHO awards; Oliver C. Winston; Edmond 
H. Hoben; Oscar Stonorov; (missing at time of picture—Charles Abrams) ; 
Joseph A. Goney, commissioner cf President Klein’s Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh; John Edelman. 


AT THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS TABLE— 


Left to right in the second picture are: Charles Graham, Stanley 
Wojcik, Rutcher Skagerberg, two guests of one of the Board members, Walter 
B. Mills, Jr. and his authority chairman W. D. McNair, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Johnson, Jr., Paul Freedman, Mrs. Herbert Dahike, Mr. Dahike, Mrs. James 
D. Richardson, Mr. Richardson, Richard Steiner, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, N. 
H. Dosker, Charles W. Ress, Mrs. John D. Lange, Mrs. Louis Brownlow, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey Findlater, Miss Jean Beveridge (former NAHO staff 
member), John Taylor Egan, George Black. 








SENATOR BLAIR MOODY 
made the principal address at the annual banquet on October 12. He is pictured 


above with NAHO President Klein. The Senator’s mother is pictured at the 
| 


left, with HHFA Administrator Foley seated beside her. An insight into this coun- 
try’s mobilization program was given banquet guests by Senator Moody, who also 
said that no government program is socialistic “if it is good for the people of 
America. That is the yardstick you must use in judging a program. Was the 
Grand Coulee Dam socialistic? Or is public housing socialistic? No, because 
it is good for the people of America.” 








MAYOR DARST 


The highest form of recognition that 
NAHO can bestow was given St. Louis 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst in the form of 
an illuminated plaque, citing him as the 
individual to have performed the most 
distinguished housing service during 
the year 1951. The citation saluted him 
for “housing service to his home city 

. to his state of Missouri . . . to the 
nation.” Service rendered his city was 
characterized as the kind of “vigorous, 
day-in, day-out leadership that is es- 
sential to the establishment of a publicly 
understood and accepted program of 
slum clearance, low rental housing, and 
urban redevelopment.” He was saluted 
for national service particularly on the 
basis of the National Housing Policy 
Conference that he called in March 
(see April JournaL, page 118). 
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JOHN !IHLDER 

A surprise feature of the annual 
banquet was the reading by HHFA 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley of 
a letter of tribute that he had addressed 
to John Ihlder. The letter was directed 
to Mr. Ihlder “in recognition of your 
four decades of service in the held of 
housing, of your crusading spirit, and 
of the many achievements in housing, 
particularly in the District of Columbia, 
which are the result of your practical 
idealism and your honesty and integrity 
in the public service.” Mr. Foley's 
letter went on to say that “I, as Ad 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and as spokesman in 
general for all who know your good 
work, express our admiration and re 


spect for you as a leader among us.” 


y"), S.. : 





HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
BALTIMORE CITY 


WORCESTER HOUSING AUTHORITY 


YOLO COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


The three housing authorities to r 
ceive the Association’s first “certificates 
of outstanding local authority achieve 


ment” are named above. The certificates 


carry this message: “Awarded in recog 


nition of having been singled out from 
among all local housing authorities with 
programs of (2500 or more units 
Baltimore: 500 to 2500 units—Wor 
cester; less than 500 units—Yolo 
County) as the authority to have 
demonstrated during the year the high 
est quality o! administrative compe 
tence, of tenant relations skill, property 
maintenance efficiency, and local com 
munity acceptance 

NAHO’s Committee on Awards se 
lected the authorities on the basis of 
“nominations” submitted to it. The 
Baltimore nomination came from a 
local citizens group that had pre viously 
regarded the authority as a genuine 
threat to a future program for either 
the city or nation and that now views 
the high quality of its perform 
ance as a “credit to the public housing 
program.” 

Worcester’s certificate recognized the 
same qualities in its program as had 
earned it a Freedoms Foundation 
award earlier in the year. 

Yolo County was cited for being the 
first authority in the country to initiate 
a rural non-farm program and for the 
efficiency of its administration of two 


farm labor centers. 




















The new PHA contract with local authorities for loans and 
subsidies and a discussion of local authority bonds were the focus 
of a general session chaired by Ramsey Findlater (at microphone) 
and addressed by Warren J. Vinton (right of Mr. Findlater) . 





NAHO’s Committee on Research and Statistics sponsored 
a very well received session under the title ‘Housing Research— 
to What Immediate and Practical Uses Can It Be Put by Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities."” Answers were apparently not 
lacking to this question, since the session reporter stated that 
suggestions were so extensive that he did not have space to 





The six speakers at the public relations session all came up 
with sound advice and practical ideas for doing a better job of 
“Keeping the Public Aware of Total Housing Needs in a Defense 
Ec y- was arranged by the NAHO Public Relations 
Committee, with committee chairman Milton Shufro presiding. 
Pictured above, standing left to right, are Merlo Pusey of the 











PERSONNEL— 


In the picture above, H. Norman Milburn of Baltimore is telling a conference 
session that it is essential for every local authority to have a written personnel policy. 
Other speakers at the session were B. H. Marshall of Wilmington, North Carolina, Remi 
Pattyn of Chicago, and N. H. Dosker of Louisville. Gerald Gimre chaired the session 


and Joseph DeSipio acted as reporter. 
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FEDERAL- 
LOCAL 
RELATIONS— 





On the platform to answer questions were left to right Frank 
Willingham, Marshall Amis, Lawrence M. Cox, John N. Mitchell, 
and session reporter Jon Magnusson. Quotations from Mr. Vinton’s 
talk appear in the story on local authority bonds on page 392. 





RESEARCH— 


record them for the proceedings. Shown left to right above are 
Morton Hoffman, Jimmy Fuerst, Robert T. Bower, chairman 
Lawrence N. Bloomberg, Drayton Bryant, Orville O. McCracken. 
Some of the papers for the session will be printed in the Journal 
or as separate reports, notice of which will be carried in the 
Journal or in a special announcement to all NAHO members. 





PUBLIC 
RELATIONS— 


Washington Post, Mr. Shufro, Clayton Knowles of the New York 
Times, Lee F. Johnson of the National Housing Conference, 
Richard E. Saunders of The Magazine of Building. Seated: ses- 
sion reporter Anya F. Smith, Richard W. E. Perrin of Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. R. W. Rasmussen of Portland, Oregon. Papers from this 
session will also appear in the Journal or as special publications. 





NEW AUTHORITIES, 
SMALL AUTHORITIES— 

There were two sessions of the con- 
ference set up especially for new and 
small local housing and redevelopment 
authorities. First session gave delegates 
a chance to state their problems; second 


session was for the purpose ol providing 
answers. There were plenty of questions 
- plenty of answers . . . and a strong 


request that NAHO set up some means 
of bringing assistance to new authorities 
immediately upon creation and also 
some way of giving continuous atten- 
tion to the small authority operation. 


This latter recommendation has since 
gone to the national Federal-Local Re- 
lations Committee for consideration and 
the promise is that the Association will 
be rendering special services of this 
type from now on in. 
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RELOCATION— 

Among the sessions to capture a high degree of audience 
attention was one on hints to new authorities on the relocation 
job. Speakers pointed up the necessity for well trained personnel 
and for a real understanding of over-all social problems: those 
of the aging, of single-person families, of minority groups, etc. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
WINNERS — 


Seventeen local housing and rede 
velopment authorities received awards 
at the conference for outstanding 
annual reports, submitted in NAHO’s 
third annual reports competition. Spe 
cial merit or merit certificates were 
awarded by three judges in two classes: 
authorities with 750 or more units, and 
authorities with fewer than 750 units. 

Shown in the picture at the right 
before a display of the winning reports 
are Mrs. Marion Massen, Chicago, 
chairman of the subcommittee on an- 
nual reports of NAHO’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, who was in charge 
of the competition; Edward Adams, 
executive director of the Wethersfield, 
Connecticut housing authority, who 
presented the awards at a luncheon 
session of the conference; and one of 
the award winners. 

Special merit awards for authorities 
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in the 750-or-more class were as follows 


(figure in parenthesis following an au 
thority name indicates the number of 
times it has won a NAHO reports 


award): Baltimore (3); Charlotte, 


North Carolina; Newport News, Vir 
ginia; New York City (2); Seattle; 
and Tacoma. Merit award winners in 
the 750-unit class were Chicago (3); 








In the pictures above is shown the panel of speakers: (left 
to right) Ellis Ash, Baltimore; Mark Herley, Detroit; $. Howard 
Evans, HHFA, Washington; Chairman James C. Downs, Jr., 
Chicago; Francis Lammer, Philadelphia; Harry J. Schneider, Chi- 
cago; and Linwood Dodge, Chicago, session reporter 


TOURS — 


of National Capital Housing Authority 
projects proved to be popular with con 
ferees and drew large crowds. In the 
picture, left, a group of delegates to 
the conference board a specially char 
tered bus to take them on one ol the 
tours offered by NCHA on three of 
the four days of the meeting. The trips 
not only included a visit to housing 
projects but also many other special 
points of interest in Washington 





Hawaii; Memphis (2); Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority; Providence; 
San Antonio; Springfield, Massachu 
setts; Wilmington, North Carolina (2); 
and Washington, D. C. 

Winners among authorities with less 
than 750 units, both of which received 
merit awards, were Monterey County, 
California (2); and Alaska. 
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EXHIBITS — 


The Association’s sixth annual exhibit of building and maintenance products, 
held in connection with the annual meeting, was the biggest yet-—-54 exhibitors who 


took 61 booths. 


Eighteen exhibitors were in the show for the first time. 





EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS — 


Walter B. Mills, Jr., executive director of the Greater Gadsden (Alabama) 
Housing Authority, master of ceremonies for the exhibit attendance awards drawing 
on the closing evening of the conference, is shown in the picture above presenting a 
$100 check given by NAHO to L. R. Regello, chairman of the Housing Authority of 
San Pablo, California. Mr. Regello’s name was drawn out of the “hat’’ to become 
a lucky prize winner. Exhibitors contributed 21 other cash and merchandise prizes 
for the drawing. Prizes, winners, and donors are listed below: 


Cash: $100—L. R. Regello, San Pablo 
NAHO 


Cash: $50—Mrs. J. A. Fowler, Memphis 
]. A. Sexauer 
Cash: $30—J. L. 
]. A. Sexauer 
Cash: $20—Mrs. J. E. O'Loughlin, Milwaukee 
]. A. Sexauer 

Cash: $25—Mrs. C. O. 
duPont 

Cash: $25—Jacob Goldblatt, Norwich, Con- 
necticutr—R. O. W. Sales 

Cash: $25—R. W. 
Truscon Steel 
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Cousins, Detroit 


Bergman, Seattle 


Crain, Jr., Washington 


Cash: $10—Agnes B. Kennedy, Stratford, 
Connecticut—Charles W. Breneman Com 
pany 

Home Lawn Aerifier—B. H. Marshall, Jr., 
Wilmington, North Carolina—West Lawn 
Products 

Television Set—Mrs. Murray Dodd, Decatur, 
Alabama—Crosley Division iVvcOo 

Hydraulic Ram—J. S. 
Ilinois—H ydraul: 


pany 


Johnson, Jr., Cairo, 
Manufacturing Com 


Portable Picnic Grill—Edmond Hoben, Wash 
ington—American Playground Device 
Six Window 


Saltimore 


Shades—H. R. Hendrickson, 


Stewart Hartshorn 














PROCEEDINGS — 


A folder carrying summary re 


ports ol 20 of the conference ses 
sions is available free on request 
to the NAHO office. These sum 
maries were written during the 
conference by session reporters 
and sum up in a page or two the} 
major points of discussion coy 
ered and the mayor areas Of agree 
ment or disagreement that may 
have been reached. 

Several of the prepared papers 
for these sessions were of such 
high quality that they will either 
be reproduced in full in subse- 
quent issues of the JourNAL or 
will be reprinted as special publi- 
announcement of which 
will be carried in the JourNAL. 


cations 








Disposall Unit—C. B. Kornegay, Wilmington, 
North Carolina—Hotpoint 

Dehumidiher—B. E. Varnum, Bath, Maine 
Frig:da-re 

Food Pulverator—O. F. White, Washington 
Given Manufacturing Company 

Disposall Unit—Brown Nicholson, Columbus, 


Georgia—General Electri 


Air Dryer—Mrs. M. R. Saw Gadsden, 
Alabama—Kelvinator 

Clock Thermostat—John Schelhas, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvamia—Minneapolis-Honeyu 

Drain Boa Ken C. Cavanaugh, Washington 
Sme ( le Steel 

Bath Sto M. George Tigar, Chelsea, Massa 
chusett Swedish Cru le St 

Olsonite Seat—Mrs. Rutcher Skagerberg, 
Alexandria, Virginia — Swedish Crucible 
Steel 
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OHIO AUTHORITIES 
GET “GO AHEAD” 
TO OWN, BUILD 
HOUSING AGAIN 


Ohio housing authorities, which for 
eight years have been hamstrung be- 
cause low-rent projects were not tax 
exempt in the state, in October got the 
go-ahead signal to build new projects 
and to re-acquire those that have been 
in federal hands since 1943. 

The Public Housing Administration 
gave Ohio cities the green light when 
it decided that the bonds of local au- 
thorities in Ohio would be as valid and 
safe as ‘those of other states. Argu- 
ment on the bonds had hinged on a 
decision of the Ohio supreme court 
handed down in June 1951. In that 
decision, the court technically upheld 
the constitutionality of tax exemption 
for low-rent housing in the state, even 
though five of the seven judges voted 
against constitutionality. The catch is 
that the Ohio law says that at least 
six judges must vote that a law is 
unconstitutional in order to make it so. 
Hence the constitutionality of the hous- 
ing law stood (see July JourNaL, page 
229). However, because of the 5 to 2 
vote against constitutionality, local au- 
thorities feared that their housing 
bonds would not be marketable. Last 
month’s action by bond attorneys and 
PHA resolved the question and de- 
termined that the bonds of Ohio local 
authorities would be valid and safe in 
spite of the split decision. 


What It Means 
The PHA decision means that: 


1—Fifteen authorities in the state 
that have program reservations for low- 
rent housing under the 1949 housing 
act can proceed immediately with de- 
velopment of 19,295 units. 

2—Eleven local authorities can al- 
most immediately re-acquire control 
of 33 projects of some 12,000 units 
that were taken over by the federal 
government in 1943 when the Ohio tax 
exemption feature of the law was first 
declared unconstitutional. The projects 
have been managed by local authorities 
on lease from the federal government 
since that time. 


3—Eleven war housing projects of 
3500 units in eight localities become 
eligible for transfer to low-rent use 
in accordance with federal law. 


4—The federal government may sell 
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John D. Lange Becomes 
NAHO Executive Director 


John D. Lange took over the duties 
of executive director of the Association 
on October 1, preceding the annual 
meeting in Washington October 9-12, 
when he was introduced to Association 
members. Mr. Lange succeeds John M. 
Ducey, who resigned from the position 
in June. Mr. Lange’s headquarters are 
in the Washington office of the Associ 
ation, 815 17th Street, Northwest. 

Mr. Lange came to NAHO with 
wide experience in the housing field 
extending over more than ten years. 
His first active participation in housing 
activities started in 1940 at Greendale, 
Wisconsin, one of the three “green 
towns,” where he was assistant com 
munity manager and also engaged in 
village activities, serving as assistant 
village manager and village treasurer. 

After a year as city manager of 
Palm Springs, California, he returned 
to the housing field in the early part 
of the war, first as regional statistician 
in the New York regional office of the 
Federal Public Authority. 
From there he went on special assign 
ment to the central office of the agency 
to develop the war housing budgetary 
control procedure. Upon establishment 
of the project organization section in 
the management branch of FPHA, he 
served as chief of the section. Later 
he was appointed successively to the 
positions of director of managment 


Housing 


standards and director of management 
operations. Later he transferred to the 
Chicago regional office of the agency 
where he first was assistant regional 
director for management and later area 
director. 

In 1948 Mr. Lange joined, as director 
of management, the staff of American 
Community Builders, Inc., private de 
velopers of the planned community, 
Park Forest, near Chicago. He re 
mained in that position until 195], 
when he took a position as consultant 





to the authorities five PWA _ projects 
of 3156 units located in three cities. 

The decision, according to Ohio 
newspapers, also opens the way for 
urban redevelopment under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Ohio newspapers have given much 
of the credit for the successful fight 
to bring Ohio back into the housing 
picture to Ernest J. Bohn, director of 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. Mr. Bohn has led the fight 
for tax exemption for low-rent projects 
since 1943. In 1949 a new law was 





with the Public Administration Service, 


an organization of governmental con 
sultants that has headquarters in the 
same building with the Chicago 
NAHO office. Mr. Lange had been on 
the staff of the Public Administration 
Service before entering housing work. 
His consultant job just before his ap 
pointment as executive director of 
NAHO was concerned with an ad- 
ministrative survey for the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission of 
the Los Alamos community operations. 

Mr. Lange is a New Yorker by birth 
and was graduated in 1928 from New 
York University, where he majored in 
economics and finance. He is married 
and the father of two children. He 
has been a member of NAHO since 
1940 and is also a member of the Inter 
national City Managers Association and 
the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation. 


passed in the state legislature that de- 
clared such projects tax exempt. It was 
this law that the state supreme court 
ruled on in 1951. 

John Taylor Egan, PHA commis- 
sioner, in announcing the agency's de- 
cision to admit Ohio housing authori- 
ties to the federally aided low-rent pro- 
gram, said that the decision was made 
after consultation with outstanding 
municipal bond counsel, who said that 
Ohio bonds would be valid and have 
the same security as those issued by 
housing authorities in other states. 
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NEW PUBLIC HOUSING FAMILIES 
AVERAGE $1642 INCOME IN 1950 
Median anticipated net income of 
the 44,200 families that moved into 
low-rent housing projects in the United 
States in 1950 was $1642 annually and 
the median gross rent they paid in 
such projects was $29.84 a month, re- 
cent Public Housing Administration 
statistics show. Of the families with 
less than three minors, 89 per cent 
were paying rent in low-rent projects 
of between 20 and 26 per cent of their 
anticipated incomes and 83 per cent 
of the families with three or more 
minors were paying between 16-2/3 
and 22 per cent of their anticipated 
incomes. The families averaged 3.5 
persons with an average of 1.69 minors. 


AFL CALLS FOR STRENGTHENED 
HOUSING POLICY AT CONVENTION 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its convention in San Francisco in 
September urged Congress to take im- 
mediate action to provide for a mini- 
mum housing program in which they 
asked: (1) sufficient volume of hous- 
ing to provide decent homes for work- 
ers at rents they can afford. “Wherever 
possible these homes should be _pri- 
vately built but where private builders 
cannot do the job, the government 
must shoulder the responsibility”; (2) 
sufficient appropriations to permit con- 
struction of 135,000 low-rent public 
housing units; (3) a strengthened rent 
control program. The convention also 
asked for assurances of sufficient ma- 
terials to meet essential housing re- 
quirements and greater modification 
of existing credit controls to permit 
lower down payments on homes for 
families without large 
savings. 


accumulated 


A feature of the convention was a 
“housing dinner” at which Harry 
Bates, chairman of the AFL housing 
committee; the Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas O'Dwyer, chairman of Hous- 
ing Information Legislative Service; 
Catherine Bauer Wurster and Boris 
Shishkin, long-time housing leaders, 
were speakers. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY GETS FIRST 
COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM LOAN 
Norwich University in Northfield, 
Vermont has received the first loan 
under the college housing program of 
the Housing Act of 1950. A loan of 
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$340,000 will be used to build a 138- 
unit dormitory for students, Raymond 
M. Foley, Housing and Home Finance 
administrator, has announced. Under 
the college housing program, loans at 
this time will be made only for housing 
directly related to the defense effort. 
Norwich University is the state military 
college of Vermont and one of eight 
military colleges in the country. Gradu- 
ates are commissioned as officers in the 
army. Under the Title IV program of 
the housing act, loans are made for 
40 years at an interest rate of 4 of 1 
per cent higher than the current rate 
for long term government obligations. 
This makes the present college hous- 


ing rate 2%4 per cent. 


CRITERIA FOR TESTING METAL 
PLUMBING SUBSTITUTES STUDIED 
The University of Maryland, under 
the research program of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, is setting 
up criteria for testing alternate and 
substitute materials that may be used 
instead of metals and other critical ma- 
terials in plumbing installations. The 
study includes a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the stresses to which all seg- 
ments of drainage and vent systems are 
subjected to determine structural charac- 
teristics under loading, effect of heat 
loads, effect of chemicals, effects of 
pressure and vacuu™, and stoppage and 
clogging effects. Results will be used 
in recommending alternate or substi- 
tute materials in household plumbing. 


STUDIES OF URBAN GROWTH IN 
DEFENSE AREAS UNDER WAY 


Two research projects are under way 
on housing and community develop- 
ment problems resulting from the rapid 
influx of population to new defense 
production centers, both of them fi- 
nanced by HHFA. One study is of the 
urban growth around the new plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
Savannah River in South Carolina be- 
ing done by the University of North 
Carolina. The second, undertaken by 
the University of Pennsylvania, is of 
urban development around the United 
States Steel Company’s works now 
being built at Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 
Findings will be used as an aid to 
assuring adequate living conditions in 
the areas. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR LOCAL 
BUILDING OFFICIALS MAPPED 
Development of a training program 
for local building officials and an analy- 
sis of systems for administering munici- 
pal building codes are two studies that 
Syracuse University is carrying out for 


the research program of HHFA. The 





programs were undertaken because of 
the need for skilled administration and 
enforcement of building codes to make 
them effective. The training program 
project will develop and prepare ma- 
terials and directions necessary for 
institutes or training conferences that 
can be given by local building depart- 
ments, leagues of municipalities, asso- 
ciations of building officials, and other 
organizations 


interested in building 


code administration. 


NONPROFESSIONALS BUILD MORE 
THAN A FOURTH OF 1949 HOUSES 

More than a fourth of all privately 
financed nonfarm dwellings started in 
the United States during 1949 were 
built by nonprofessionals—persons who 
built houses for their own families, 
acting as their own general contractors, 
and in some cases doing part of the 
construction work themselves, accord- 
ing to a recent survey of residential 
building sponsored by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s division of 
housing research. 

About half of the homes started 
during 1949 were built by operative 
builders erecting them for sale or rent. 
Dwellings started by general contrac- 
tors—built to order or for promoters 
planning to sell or rent—made up the 
remaining fifth. 

The research project disclosed that 
the 988,880 privately financed non- 
farm dwellings started in 1949 were 
built by 400,000 firms and individu- 
als, and of those only 120,000 were 
commercially engaged in the residential 
building industry. 


C OF C BECOMES MEMBER OF 
BUILDING RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has taken out member- 
ship in the Building Research Institute, 
recently set up by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The new institute was 
established to provide a mechanism 
by which research executives can be 
brought into closer association with the 
work of the Building Research Ad- 
visory Board which also operates under 
the National Academy of Sciences, and 
to bring in industry support on the 
basis of membership dues rather than 
voluntary contributions. 


AIA, PC, AND NAHB URGE MODULAR 
DESIGN FOR FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Producers’ Council, and the 
National Association of Home Builders 
are urging principal federal agencies 
concerned with building to endorse the 
principle of modular coordination and 
direct its application to the fullest ex- 
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tent in today’s construction programs. bi 
Through a letter from AIA, PC, and = 
NAHB sent to the Defense Produc- ; 
tion Administration’s conservation di- 
vision, the savings of building ma- 
terials in short supply by use of modu- 





lar coordination were pointed out to the PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

federal agencies. Letters urging use of 1951 1950 
modular coordination went to the September 91,000 120,600 
Army Engineers, the Navy Bureau of Fe ns a ee ee ae 
Yards and Docks, Department of the ae ‘ : : . 

Air Force, Bureau of Standards, Hous- DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


; ; 195] 1950 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Mu- 











os - 1 dahl; ai he = September S &75.000.000 $1.239.000.000 
nitions Board, I ublic Buildings Serv- Te aie 7 671.000.000 8'67 1.000.000 
ice, Veterans Administration, and the Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
>. 432. - le _ 
Public Housing Administration. RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 

NEW SCHOOL HAS FOUR HOUSING September I wy nine September First nine 
COURSES DURING FALL TERM 1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Four housing courses are being a 12-500 757.100 19.800 185.600 

offered by the New School for Social Per cent to total 14 18 16 17 
Research in New York during the fall se = Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics ~ 
term. Charles Abrams, housing consult- PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
ant, and Ira S. Robbins, executive vice- September First nine September First nine 
. +s , . 05 05 95 ) 95 
president of the Citizens’ Housing and 1951 months _1951 1950 months 1950 
Planning Council of New York, are Private 89,500 786,100 116,100 1,090,100 
at f ies. “C Ik Public 1,200 65,900 4,500 22,500 
ge ane y sea: aaa ve agg Total 91,000 852,000 120,600 1,112,600 
In Housing. Kelsey Volner, chief, di- Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








vision of federal and city projects, New 


; oject URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
York City Housing Authority, is chair- 


September First nine September First nine 


man of a course on “Public Housing 1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Management,” and Carol Aronovici, Urban 48,700 480,800 70,400 653,000 
housing consultant, heads up a course Rural nonfarm 42,300 371,200 50,200 459,600 

“nm . . ” Total 91,000 852,000 120,600 1,112,600 
on “Community Planning. Mr. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








Abrams is also giving a course on Se : 
“Government and Private Enterprise DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


. : (In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
in Housing and Other Areas of Social 








vac pas 195] 1950 
Welfare. August $ 1,448,967 $ 1,624,913 
First eight months $10,938,936 $10,358,994 
BONDS— During August, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled $158,781,000. 
. ; Also during August, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
(Continued from page 392) amounted to $317,047,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 33 per cent of total 


are privileged with exemption from cer- recordings during August. 


. N Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
tain local taxation. 


Administration, Veterans Administration 


























“The bankers admit the point, but NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
they insist that it cannot be made to (In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
prevail wholly among investors, who, 1951 pid 
they point out, can only be led to the * August 252,794 anges 
4 7 x s ,926,7 987,32 
water but cannot be made to drink. roe ae ae -eepsiion Source: Home a. Bank Board 
As a consequence, bankers say, borrow- $$ ££ . 
ers with good names in the market- LARGE SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
place will continue to have a price ad- ake sane Hi, Pe, ane Paey 
‘ d with k dits September First nine September First nine 
vantage, compared with market credits 195] months 1951 1950 months 1950 
whose names bring up recollections of Number of projects "39 395 131 1,337 
reckless administration and default.’ Dwelling units 6,449 54,887 13,283 124,004 
Mr. Vinton said financiers laid part Dollar amount $50,562,554 $432,616,068 $101,158,300  $939,170,351 
f rw bl f he & “par Tne = Source: Federal Housing Administration 
of the blame for the discrimination in jn —— ——_—_—— 
rates between cities on local authorities AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
that had not done enough to acquaint (Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
; : : ; 1951 1950 
responsible financial groups in their July $2.196 §2.006 
cities with their local programs and First seven months sverage $2.170 1.992 
had not impressed on them the desir- Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics = 
ability of investment in housing bonds. INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
Financiers also said, Mr. Vinton re- (1926 = 100) 
ported, that PHA had not done all that 1951 1950 
it should to make the general public August 222.6 213.9 
conscious of the merits of the program First eight months average 226.4 199.3 
endl of des tends Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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480 PROJECTS 
SCHEDULED FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Approximately 480 low-rent projects 
in 355 localities are tentatively on the 
Public Housing Administration’s alloca- 
tion list for construction in fiscal 1952. 


The allocations were made necessary 
by the Independent Offices Appropri 
ation Act for fiscal 1952 that limits 
construction starts to 50,000 for the 
fiscal year. The tentative list of projects 
has not been published. 

Method of allocation for the units was 
arrived at after PHA officials conferred 
extensively with NAHO’s Federal-Local 
Relations Committee. 

Only projects scheduled for construc- 
tion by March 30, 1952 (or out for bids 
by February 1, 1952) are being consid 
ered for fiscal 1952. Officials of PHA 
said considering only such projects gives 
an automatic preference to projects in 
the most advanced planning stages and 
permits three months’ leeway before the 
end of the fiscal year to take care of 
delays in getting scheduled projects 
under way. 


62,000 Units Scheduled 

Approximately 62,000 units will be 
scheduled to meet the 50,000 limitation, 
since a 20 per cent attrition rate can 
be anticipated due to land acquisition 
problems, rejection of bids, etc. If the 
attrition rate falls below 20 per cent, 
PHA will halt construction of some 
units at the point that authorization 
is given for taking construction bids. 

Under the present “rationing” plan, 
PHA will give the go-ahead signal to: 

1—All projects on which construc- 
tion awards have been authorized or are 
in the bidding process. 

2—All projects, the construction of 
which is necessary to maintain racial 
equality. 

3—All projects in rural nonfarm 
localities. This preference is given be- 
cause most such projects are being con 
structed by new local authorities that 
have been late starting and because the 
total number of units is small. 

4—All projects in defense areas as 
determined by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Where the number 
of units is exceedingly high, some re- 
duction will be made. Such a prefer- 
ence will increase the over-all housing 
supply in defense areas. 

5—Projects in other localities with 
only one project scheduled. 

6—Both projects in localities with 
two projects if 100 or less units are 
involved; the larger of the two projects 
(Continued column three, page 412) 
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Boa Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of October 5, 1951) 


Applications Units States 


978 331,126 441 


'Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of October 5, 1951) 


Appre Vv ed by 


Requested President 
Localities OTR 901 
Units 330.661 308.677 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 

(As of October 5, 1951) 
. Number Units 
556 290,874 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of October 5, 1951) 
Units Projects Localities 


169,653 815 495 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of October 5, 1951) 
Site Approved Construction Started—Units 


1166 89,313 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of October 24, 1951) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 229 130 21 
Amount $180,323,233 $3,672,032 $1,447,359 
Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 


(As of September 30, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
10,282 $46,827,772 5119 3579 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

NAHO’s new 1951-52 Board of 
Governors (see page 393), at its first 
meeting on October 12 in Washing- 
ton, took the following actions: (1) 
filled the one-year board vacancy left 
when Brown Nicholson was elected 
first vice-president; (2) acted on two 
resolutions referred to it from the an- 
nual business meeting on October 11; 
and (3) voted to establish a Redevelop- 
ment Section. 

Taking Mr. Nicholson’s place on the 
board for one year is Albert N. Le- 
Fevre, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Benicia, 
California. Mr. LeFevre was chairman 
of NAHO’s 1951 Management Com- 
mittee. 

One of the resolutions referred from 
the October 11 meeting came from the 
Pontiac Housing Commission and pe- 
titioned the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to adopt a policy of maintain- 
ing the same amenities and design 
standards in subsequent projects as 
authorized for earlier projects in any 
given community under the Housing 
Act of 1949. The board, in consider- 
ing the resolution, decided that it was 
properly a matter for the federal-local 
relations committee of the North Cen- 
tral Regional Council and referred it 
to that committee. 

On the second resolution, the board 
moved to initiate an amendment to 
the constitution that will provide that 
all national meetings of the Association 
be held only in cities where accom- 
modations for all members, on a non- 
discriminatory basis, can be assured. In 
addition, the board moved to suggest 
to the regional councils that they adopt 
similar amendments to their constitu- 
tions. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

Frederic A. Fay, executive director 
of the Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, has been named 
chairman of the new Redevelopment 
Section, established by the Board of 
Governors at its October 12 meeting. 
Fourteen other members of the execu- 
tive committee are also being ap- 
pointed. Goal of the new section is 
to improve the administration and op- 
eration of local urban redevelopment 
programs. 

Discussion of a second draft of the 
HHFA temporary loan and capital 
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grant contract under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 was the subject 
at an October 18-19 meeting of the 
section’s committee on contracts. The 
committee drew up and presented to 
HHFA a number of questions on, and 
objections to, the new version of the 
contract, aimed at both its philosophy 
and administration and several of its 
specific provisions. HHFA officials 
have agreed to go over the report and 
meet again with the committee. First 
meeting of the committee was held 
in July. 


T & M SECTION ELECTION 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected by the Technical and Mainte- 
nance Section at its annual business 
meeting during the Washington con- 
ference. Fred Kretschmar of Detroit 
will continue to serve as chairman and 
Ralph Ingram, Washington, D. C., was 
re-elected secretary. New vice-president 
is Charles Harris, supervisor of main- 
tenance engineering, National Capital 
Housing Authority. Mr. Harris re- 
placed Edward Graham. 

Membership in the section was at 
the 160 mark as of the time of the 
Washington conference. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL COMMITTEE 

Importance of keeping the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee going on 
a continuous basis led to the immediate 
appointment of the 1951-52 commit- 
tee by NAHO’s new president, Clar- 
ence C. Klein, and it is to hold its 
first meeting on December 3 in Wash- 
ington. Oliver C. Winston, executive 
director, Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, was named committee chair- 
man by Mr. Klein, who also appoint- 
ed as members-at-large Ramsey Find- 
later, of Cincinnati and Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., of Gadsden, Alabama. Re- 
gional representatives on the commit- 
tee, named by the regional presidents, 
are: Raymond D. Holmes—New Eng- 
land; Robert D. Sipprell—Middle At- 
lantic; Charlton D. Putnam—North 
Central; Brown Nicholson—Southeast- 
ern; B. F. Vinson—Southwest; Howard 
L. Holtzendorff—Pacific Southwest; 
Charles W. Ross, Jr.—Pacific North- 
west. 

Last meeting of the 1951 committee 
was held on October 8, also in Wash- 
ington. On the agenda were: (1) word- 
ing of contract provision providing for 


termination of construction in event of 
defense mobilization contingencies; (2) 
labor provisions in the annual contri- 
butions contract; (3) schedule for 
amending old annual contributions con- 
tracts to reflect the new provisions; and 
(4) a proposed PHA release on archi- 
tects’ fees. Also, PHA agreed to re- 
vise upward the limits on miscel- 
laneous expenses for authorities with 
small programs. Other discussions cov- 
ered problems of allocation of the 
50,000 units of low-rent housing au- 
thorized for fiscal 1952; income limits, 
in regard to both areas of rising wage 
rates and families relocated from slum 
areas; relaxation of the freeze on trans- 
fer or disposition of Lanham Act hous- 
ing; and income limits and rent in 
creases in war housing. Minutes of 
the meeting were sent to all NAHO 
agency members and are available on 
request to the NAHO office. 








SOUTHWEST 

Under the joint sponsorship of 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council 
and the Fort Worth field office of 
PHA, a series of training sessions for 
employees of housing authorities has 
been inaugurated in the area. The first 
group of these sessions has been brought 
to a successful close and a second series 
is now under way. 

Ten cities were host to representatives 
of local housing authorities in their 
regions for the first series of meetings, 
which ranged over a month from 
August 21 to September 21. Main topics 
under discussion were: public relations 
responsibilities, general management, 
tenant selection, and maintenance of the 
low-rent character of a project. The 
current round of meetings, which start- 
ed on November 5 in Brownsville, 
Texas, has been reduced to six and the 
two-day sessions will cover the PHA 
loan contract, financing, accounting, 
budget, budget controls, and mainte- 
nance. 

Schedules and agenda for the sessions 
are planned by a 12 member public 
housing training committee, made up 
of four Fort Worth field office repre- 
sentatives, four experienced authority 
people, and four representatives of 
authorities who are without experience 
in operating a low-rent program. Com- 
mittee members have also delivered 
some of the training talks, in addition 
to enlisting the aid of other experienced 
housers. Chairman of the committee 
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is O. O. McCracken of the Fort Worth 
field office. 

At the first series of ten meetings 110 
local authorities were represented, with 
a total attendance of 272 people. Re- 
sponse of both participants and 
“trainees” has been termed excellent. 


REGIONAL PRESIDENTS 

With the meetings of the New Eng- 
land and Pacific Northwest Regional 
Councils in September, all of the re- 
gions had installed their new officers. 
Complete listings of regional officers, 
as well as the roster of national officers, 
committees, sections, and chapters will 
be published and distributed to Associa- 
tion members as early as possible after 
all new committee appointments have 
been accepted. Pending release of this 
Association directory, a complete list 
of the new regional presidents is pro- 
vided below: 

New Encianp—Joseph H. Lyons, 
executive director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Providence. 

Mippte Atiantic—Oliver C. Wins- 
ton, executive director, Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City. 

NortH Centrat—]ames S. Johnson, 
Jr., executive director, Alexander 
County (Illinois) Housing Authority. 

SouTHEASTERN—WNicholas H. Dosker, 
administrator, City of Louisville Mu- 
nicipal Housing Commission. 

Soutuwest—Mrs. Marie C. Mce- 
Guire, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio. 

Paciric Sournwest—Edmund Hor- 
winski, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Oakland. 

Paciric Nortnwest—S. Frank 
Spencer, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


POTOMAC 

First luncheon meeting of the 
Potomac chapter was held in Septem- 
ber. About 200 people heard Warren 
Vinton, PHA first assistant commis- 
sioner, talk about his trip to Europe and 
Israel. Chapter plans for the year in- 
clude at least five additional luncheon 
meetings—and a promise that they will 
all be lively and informative. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

At its election meeting last spring, 
the Southern California chapter chose 
the following officers: PResipeENT— 
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PACIFIC REGION HAS ACTIVE FEDERAL-LOCAL 





: 


The Pacific Southwest Regional Council has an active fed 





eral-local relations com- 


mittee that meets frequently. Pictured above is recent session in San Francisco. Left 
to right are E. Stanton Foster, deputy director, and John G. Melville, director, of the 
San Francisco PHA field office: Howard L. Holtzendorff, executive director, and Miss 
Barbara Rosien of the Los Angeles housing authority; Abner D. Silverman, PHA 
assistant commissioner for field operations; and Edmund Horwinski, president of the 
regional council and executive director of the Oakland housing authority. 





Elvin O. Snider, comptroller, The 
Housing Authorities of the City of 
Needles and the County of San Bernar- 
dino; Vicre-Presipent — Charles W. 
Doud, chief, methods and procedures 
section, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles; Secretary—Mrs. Louise 
Vaughn, project manager, Housing 
Authority of the County of Riverside; 
Executive Boarp—Bill Hertford, man 
agement supervisor, Housing Author- 
ities of the City of Needles and the 
County of San Bernardino; Nicholas 
Cirino, development division, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles. 


NORTH TEXAS 

Members of the North Texas chapter 
are putting some of their contributions 
to chapter programs in writing—and 
some of them have even taken to 
poetry to express themselves. The fol- 
lowing poem was read by its author, 
C. P. Gilman, at a summer meeting 
of the chapter. 


To rHe Wist 

Said the slum child to the wise— 

To the people of place and power, who govern 
and guide the hour, 

To the people who write and teach, ruling 
our thought and speech, 

And all the captains and kings who com- 
mand the making of things: 

“Give me the good ye know, that I, the 
child, may grow! 

Light, for the whole day long, food that 
is pure and strong, 

Housing and clothing fair, clear water and 
clean air, 

Teaching from day to day, and room—for 
a child to play!” 

Then the wise made answer cold: “These 
things are not given, but sold. 

They shall be yours today if you can pay.” 


\ BARGAIN 


“Pay!” said the child. “Pay you? What can 
I do? 

Only in years’ slow length shall I have 
strength. 

I have not power nor skill, wisdom nor wit 
nor will... 


What service weak and wild can you ask 
of a little child?” 
But the wise made answer cold: “Goods must 
be bought and sold; 
You shall have nothing here without paying 
paying dear! 


And the rulers turned away, but the child 


cried to them: “Stay! Wait! I will pay!’ 

For the foulness where I live, filth in re 
turn I give. 

For the greed that withholds my right, greed 
that shall shake your might 

For the sins I live in and learn, plentiful 
sin I return. 

For my lack in home and school, ignorance 


comes to rule. 

From where I sicken and die, disease in your 
homes shall lie. 

My all uncounted death shall choke your 
children’s breath. 

Degenerate—crippled—base—I 
human race; 

And the people you have made—these shall 
make you afraid! 

I ask no more. I take the terms you make; 

And steadily, day by day, I will pay.” 


degrade the 








480 PROJECTS— 

(Continued from page 410) 

if more than 100 units are involved 
(the local authority may elect to build 
the smaller project). 

7—In localities with three or more 
projects scheduled, approximately half 
of the units will be scheduled. 

Public Housing Administration of- 
ficials warned local authorities in an- 
nouncing the system that not all of the 
projects on the list can get under con- 
struction in fiscal 1952, since more than 
50,000 units will receive allocations. If 
a project fails to maintain the schedule 
set for it, no other project may be sub- 
stituted unless attrition is already 20 
per cent or more. If attrition does not 
reach 20 per cent, some projects will 
be deferred. 

Projects not on the allocated list can 
proceed with work up to the point of 
taking construction bids, PHA officials 
said. 
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The Role of Industry 


in housing | and redevelopment is New England conference theme 


i al a 


Robert Metcalf addresses ae conference at a Suntey session. David Krooth, left, 
was chairman. To the right are E. A. Clifford, A. O. Willauer, John Martin. 











Louis B. Wetmore addresses a panel session. To his left are Nathaniel Keith and 
Francis McGrath. Right are W. L. C. Wheaton, R. U. Fletcher, and Dean Brossman. 





The Womaser Federal Savings and Loan Association and the Worcester Housing 
nian shared host honors at the buffet supper for conferees Saturday evening. 





Left to right: Charles Graham, outgoing president; Raymond Harold, conference 
chairman, chairman of host authority, and president of Worcester Federal Savings and 
Loan Association; Joseph Lyons, incoming president. 
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Planned with the aim of stressing 
the relationship between industry and 
housing and redevelopment, the New 
England regional conference this year 
had as its theme: “Industry's Stake 
Housing and Redevelopment.” Held in 
Worcester September 22 and 23, the 
conterence called together housers and 
representatives of some ol New Eng 
land’s leading industries. 

Four panels were held during the 
two-day weekend meeting. On Satur 
day, Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of New Haven, led a discussion for 
commissioners, while concurrently Jo 
seph H. Lyons, executive director of the 
Providence housing authority and 
newly elected regional president, pre 
sided at a meeting of executive directors 
ind their staffs, where David L. Krooth, 
Washington bond counsel, spoke on 
hnancing. 

On Sunday morning, industry took 
the spotlight position. Mr. Krooth 
chaired the opening session on housing 
and rears at which speakers includ 
ed Edward F. Clifford, president of the 
Worcester County Trust Company; 
Robert Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven; A. Os 
borne Willauer, New England Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company, Boston; and 
John Martin, assistant to the president, 
American Optical Company of South 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

For the session on industry and re 
development, Nathaniel Keith, director 
of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of HHFA, told 
conferees how his program functions. 
He pointed to the many opportunities 
it offers industry, among them the 
chance to expand production facilities. 
Chairman of this panel was Professor 
William L. C. Wheaton, department of 
planning, Harvard University. Other 
speakers were Dean Brossman, direc- 
tor of the Stamford Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Stamford-Greenwich 
Manufacturers’ Council; Francis Mc 
Grath, city manager of Worcester; Rich 
ard U. Fletcher, chairman of the New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency; and 
Louis A. Wetmore, director of the 
Rhode Island State Planning Board. 

At the final luncheon, Laurence A. 
Hart, vice-president of the Johns-Mans- 
ville Company, was the speaker. 
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WATERPROOF MATERIAL—JOH-1 
One sheet of Nervastral Seal-Pruf, 
type 30, a mere .03 inches thick, is 
said by the manufacturer to do a better 
job of resisting moisture vapor than 
laminated fiberboard 43-inch thick— 
and other vapor resisting materials are 
shown to measure up even less satis- 
factorily under identical tests. Material 
contains no felt or fabric; is a homo- 
geneous, plastic-like sheet; is claimed, 
on the basis of extensive laboratory 
tests, to be waterproof, stormproof, and 
resistant to mildew. Other properties 
cited for the product include its elas- 
ticity, which permits it to follow the 
expansion and contraction of buildings 
without breaking; almost complete re- 
sistance to aging, which guarantees an 
uncommonly long life; resistance to 
both high and low temperatures, so 
that it is unaffected by hot sun or 
very cold weather; high resistance to 
alkalis, acids, chemicals, and _ salt 
water, which is particularly important 
because it is not attacked by the al- 
kali that forms on Portland cement. 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 415. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-J9—How to Choose and Use Paint. 6 pp., 
illus. 

Colorful brochure that tells how much 
paint you need for various jobs, what kind 
of equipment is needed and how to care 
for it, how to prepare surfaces before painting, 
and a check list of things to remember. 


JOH-J10—When You Build or Remodel. 16 
pp., illus. 

A list of safety factors to consider when 
building or remodeling, from planning service 
and’ recreation areas to plumbing, heating, 
and fire protection. 


JOH-Jl1—Simplified Physics of Vapor and 
Thermal Insulation. 56 pp., illus. 

Simple but accurate discussion of all aspects 
of heat and vapor flow with charts and dia- 
grams; also includes new installation and 
insulation techniques. 
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Recommended for all construction uses 
that require moisture or water-proof- 
ing, the material is said to be espe- 
cially suited to door and window flash- 
ing, spandrel beam waterproofing, side 
and interior wall moisture vapor pro- 
tection, and floor and shower bath 
construction. 


ECONOMICAL WINDOW—JOH-J2 








Even though the manufacturer has 
eliminated glass, sash, putty, weights, 
and almost all metal from his product, 
he has still come up with a window. 
Fact of the matter is that the com- 
pany supplies a redwood frame and 
small metal latch to serve as a lock— 
and leaves it to the builder to buy 
proper size glass from any glazier. 
Seven fabricated pieces of redwood 
come all ready to nail into the wall. 
Glass for each window consists of two 
pieces, one stationary, the other slid- 
ing. The metal latch locks the glass 
either closed or open to any desired 
degree. Currently made in only one 


JOH-J12—Silicone Notes. 7 pp. 

Preliminary data sheet on a new silicone 
resin for water repellent treatments for mason- 
ry. Gives considerable background on the 
development and use of these masonry 
protectives. 


JOH-J13—“Use of Terne Metal with Built-Up 
Roofs” 

Article in the latest issue of Terne Topies 
discusses applications of terne metal in critical 
areas on composition roofs, such as around 
chimneys, parapets, and side walls of adjacent 
buildings. 


JOH-J14—Controls for Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning. 44 pp., illus. 

Thermostats, valves, control motors, and 
assorted accessories are described and speci- 
fied in this abundantly illustrated booklet. 





size, 4 by 3 feet, the Pierson 20-20 
window can be used singly or in groups 
to make a window wall. Placed in the 
wall just above furniture height, it is 
best suited to one-story construction. 
The manufacturer claims that metal 
shortages do not affect production and 
that its simple construction puts the 
window in the lowest price range. 


ONE PIECE WINDOW JAMB—JOH-J3 





A more conventional type window 
than the one described in JOH-]2 above 
provides a combination metal weather- 
strip and sash balance, all made in 


Manufacturer claims that 
the unique process of fabricating this 
assembly insures a constant air seal 
and smooth operation of the window 
even when the sash expands or con- 
tracts with the weather. Design is also 
said to insure against paint-stuck win- 
dows and to provide a better look- 
ing job. Picture above shows that 
metal weatherstripping and sash _bal- 
ance come down flush with the sill— 
one design feature that is claimed to 
make a more efficient window. 


one piece. 


JOH-J15-—Bulletin on Acoustical Materials 

Annual bulletin gives reportedly up-to-date 
information on sound absorption of various 
acoustical materials and on uses for such 
materials. 


JOH-J16—Brochure on Modular Masonry. 54 
pp., illus. 

Application of the modular principle to 
masonry construction is put forth in this 
detailed and handsome book. Consisting 
largely of plans and elevations, supplemented 
with photographs and explanatory text, it 
shows how all masonry construction can be 
built on the 4-inch module. Published in 
loose leaf form, it is kept up to date as 
new material comes out. 

Company also offers its new catalog of 
glazed facing tile. 
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CAVITY WALL 
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An improvement in the method of 
constructing brick and tile cavity walls 
is claimed to assure insulation against 
both heat and cold and the protection 
of a moisture barrier. While ordinary 
cavity walls are built up with an ex- 
terior brick or tile facing and an in- 
terior tile or brick backup, separated 
by an air cavity, the SCR Insulated 
Cavity Wail fills the void between the 
two walls with an insulating material 
that insures against heat loss and vapor 
penetration. Designed especially for 
use in cavity wall construction, the 
fibrous insulating material reportedly 
eliminates the necessity for furring and 
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VACUUM CLEANER—JOH-J5 





Water, dirt, and dust can be picked 
up easily, it is reported, with this 
Model WD-23 vacuum cleaner that 
follows the operator around on four 
ball-bearing swivel rubber casters. En- 
tire base of the machine is surrounded 
by a protective rubber bumper. In- 
terior is porcelain, to insure against 
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[1] JOH-Jl Waterproofing Material 
[] JOH-J2 Economical Window 
C] JOH-J3) Window Jamb 


[] JOH-J4 Cavity Wall 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[]) JOH-J5 Vacuum Cleaner 

C) JOH-J6 Glazing Compound 

[] JOH-J7 Flooring Material 

1 JOH-J8 Wall Washer 
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ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 414, 
415, and 416 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourRNAL oF 
Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


JOH-J9 Choosing Paint 
] JOH-J10 Safety Hints 

JOH-J11 Vapor Flow Physics 
JOH-J12 Silicone Notes 
JOH-J13 Use of Terne Metal 
JOH-J14 Heating Controls 
JOH-J15 Acoustical Materials 
JOH-J16 Modular Masonry 








lathing the interior surface. Claim is 
that interior masonry walls can_ be 
left exposed or plaster can be applied 
directly over the masonry with com- 
plete safety. Insulation is said to be 


i 
rust or corrosion. A special dump valve 
provides quick, easy draining and a 
shut-off device warns the operator 
when the tank is full to capacity. Along 
with the usual hose, tube, and water 
and dirt pick-ups, other tools for 
special cleaning needs are also avail- 
able. Designed for use in maintaining 
community buildings. 


“GLAZING COMPOUND—JOH-J6 


1 = 





inexpensive and the wall simple to 
construct, thereby reducing substantial- 
ly the cost of construction. Complete 
instructions for building this wall are 
available from the developers of the 
system. 


All kinds of sash—steel, aluminum, 
and wood—will take cementing with 
a new glazing compound called Penco 
Dual-Glaze. Meant to replace putty, 
its multi purpose nature means econo 
mies to the user, the manufacturer 
points out. Other advantages claimed 
for the compound: it develops a tough 
but pliable outer skin so that need 
for a protective overcoat is said to be 
reduced; it has a permanent elasticity 
that allows it to contract or expand 
with the weather; it is easy to apply and 
does not become sticky during appli- 
cation. Useful for all metal and either 
primed or unprimed wood sash, the 
material is especially recommended for 
maintenance glazing. 


FLOORING MATERIAL—JOH-J7 





~ 4 

The above plastic concrete patching 
material is said to be good for 1000 
uses. Reportedly acid and alkali re- 
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sistant, tough, sound absorbent, low in 
cost, and a good bonding material to 
either wood, concrete, metal, or mastic, 
Vulcrete is applied in liquid form, 
Some of the 
recommended maintenance uses are as 


dries in a few hours. 


a floor leveler, floor patch, wall seal, 
joint filler, table or bench top, and 
stair tread. It is claimed to have a long 
life. Material is supplied in units con 
sisting of liquid latex and a bag ol 
vulcanizer and filler. Should be mixed 
in recommended proportions and ap 
plied promptly. When dry it is a light 
grey color, which can be painte | over 
without fear of bleeding. 


WALL WASHING MACHINE—JOH-J8 











CONTRACTOR TURNS OUT SMOOTH 
CEILING CONCRETE SLAB RAPIDLY 


A speeded up method of turning out 
smooth ceiling concrete slab has been 
developed by the builders of one ot 
Louisville's new low-rent housing proj 
thick 


compressed wood panels are supported 


ects. Forms made of 4 inch 
on wood frames which in turn rest on 


removable open web steel joists. The 


Up to 5000 square feet of wall and 
ceiling can be washed by one man in 
a day with this new portable washing 
machine—that’s the claim of the manu- 
facturer. Said to be simple to operate, 
the machine uses a special cleaning 
solution and rinse water. Application 
is with padded trowels and flow of 
solution and water is controlled by 
button valves on the trowels. Machine 
weighs less than 30 pounds and is small 
enough to be used anywhere. Espe- 
cially designed for washing all types 
of painted walls and ceilings without 
splashing or dripping. 





tion 5 means to them. 


RULES FOR BUYING RMGR SUPPLIES 
UNDER CONTROL PLAN BRIEFED 


In transmittal No. 152 for its Local Housing Authority Manual, 
the Public Housing Administration has briefed local authorities on what 
the National Production Authority's Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 


Regulation 5, applying to government agencies, as well as other 








enterprises, outlines a procedure for purchasing maintenance, repair, 
and operating materials—as well as supplies for minor capital additions. 
Housing authorities are not required to use this system but if they de- 
cide not to use it, they take their chances on being able to get materials 
that are in short supply. Furthermore, many suppliers now demand to 
see an “MRO” or “DO-MRO” symbol on purchase orders before they 
will fill orders. So it is advisable, and PHA strongly urges, that local 
authorities at least figure out the quotas they are allowed under the 
plan, so that if necessary they can apply the ratings. 

Here’s how the plan works. Every authority is allowed up to $1000 
worth of maintenance, repair, and operating supplies in any quarter, 
regardless of what the quota may be. Quotas are established as 120 per 
cent of the 1950 calendar or fiscal year’s expenses, broken down by quar- 
ters. It is wise for an authority to find out what its quota for each 
quarter is. Then, as long as ratings are applied to no more than 20 per 
cent of the quarterly quota, an unlimited quantity of supplies on unrated 
orders may be purchased. But if the “MRO” symbol (for controlled 
materials) or the “DO-MRO” rating (for materials that are not con- 
trolled) is applied to more than 20 per cent of the quota, all supplies 
must be purchased within the quota limitations. 

Copies of Regulation 5 are available from district offices of NPA. 
It is PHA’s suggestion that housing authorities get copies and familiarize 
themselves with details of the system. 
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forms and wood frames, which can be 
reused many times, get smooth surfaces 
on concrete beams, columns, and under- 
sides of floor slabs that are exposed. 
No plastering is needed; ceilings can 
be painted directly. The contractor is 
placing 1500 cubic yards ot concrete 
each five-day week in the 650-unit 
project. 


AIA PREPARES BOOK ON MODULAR 
DESIGN FOR BUILDING INDUSTRY 

The American Institute of Architects 
is preparing, under contract with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
a manual on modular coordination 
directed primarily to building superin- 
tendents, foremen, and others actually 
engaged in construction operations. 
Meanwhile, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is urging local authorities 
and field offices to promote modular 
design in low-rent projects. 


PLASTIC BUILDING MATERIALS, 
THOUGH EXPENSIVE, CUT COSTS 


Plastic building materials are being 
used by a California plastics distribu- 
tor in his house to bring costs down 
— even though the plastics are more 
costly than conventional building ma- 
terials. Plasterers, lathers, bricklayers, 
and sheet metal workers are not neces- 
sary when plastics are used, the builder 
says — thus cutting costs in half. Plas- 
tics have been used for windows, for 
roof cement, and in wall panels in the 
house. 


MODULAR BRICK SAVES MONEY ON 
PENNSYLVANIA HOUSING PROJECT 
Data on a 100-unit private housing 
project of modular design at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania prove that use of modu- 
lar materials can reduce costs. Accord- 
ing to the modular brick supplier, 
masonry wall areas faced with brick 
were laid up for less than 80 cents a 
square foot; cost of mortar was 20 per 
cent under costs where old type “stand- 
ard” brick was used; cutting time by 
masons was reduced to a minimum. 


MONEY SAVED ON THIN FLAT SLAB 
CONCRETE FLOORS IN APARTMENT 

The thinnest flat slab concrete floors 
spanning the largest panels in United 
States construction history have been 
placed in a Los Angeles apartment 
building that has recently been com- 
pleted. The floor slabs are only 5Y% 
inches thick and the panels are up to 
21 x 17 feet in size. Purpose of the 
thin slabs was to reduce the cost of 
the structural frame of the building 
to a minimum. High strength concrete 
in the floor slab was developed by the 
vacuum process and lightweight plaster 
partitions were used. 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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Hints to the Maintenance Man 


LIFE SAVING DEVICE FOR STREET 
LIGHTS IS SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE 


“Here's one way to cut down break- 
age of street lights on single light 
standards,” says William Austin of 
Great Falls, Montana, reporting in the 
Pacific Northwest NAHO News. 

“Take '-inch hardware cloth (gal 
vanized screen) and wrap it around 
the light globe and attach it top and 
bottom with the bolts already there to 
hold the globe. The screen will stand 
away from the lamp ‘about half an 
inch or so and deflect many of the 
stones thrown by small boys.” 

System worked at Parkdale Homes 
in Great Falls and eliminated 95 per 
cent of the former breakage of street 
lights! 


BALTIMORE RECOMMENDS USE 
OF PLASTIC WINDOW SHADES 


Use of plastic window shades has 
been adopted by the Housing Authori- 
ty of Baltimore City after testing out 
samples in several of its projects. Tests 
proved that plastic shades have the 
following advantages over ordinary, 
pyroxin coated cloth shades: they take 
hard usage better, wash easily, burn 
at a much slower rate when ignited, 
cost 40 to 50 per cent less, and have 
a life expectancy of about five years. 
The new shades are being made in the 
authority's shade shop and gradually 
will replace the old ones. Conversion 
will be accomplished on a room-by- 
room basis, rather than all at once. 


SAN ANTONIO STARTS WEEKLY 
MAINTENANCE INSPECTIONS 

A new system of weekly project in- 
spections by managers, management 
supervisors, and maintenance men is 
planned to give daily coverage of all 
projects in San Antonio. In addition to 
the usual maintenance inspections, new 
checkups are scheduled as follows: one 
day each week the project manager 
will make a thorough inspection of 
the entire project, checking yards, gar- 
bage stands, streets, playgrounds, and 
other public areas. Managers will also 
tour projects every day for a quick 
checkup, noting any glaringly bad con- 
ditions that need immediate attention. 
Then, on another scheduled day each 
week, the management supervisor will 
make a thorough inspection, grading 
the project on a rating sheet, and will 
confer with the project manager on 
conditions and what is being done to 
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correct them. The program will insure 
ision and will 
work hand-in-hand with a tenant edu- 


almost continuous supet 


cation drive to stimulate interest among 
tenants in keeping their projects pre 
sentable 

The authority is well aware that 
“even with close inspection and super 
Vision on the part of staff members, 
we will never reach the goal of sani 
tary, well-kept and beautiful projects 
unul . . . every tenant family recog 


nizes its responsibility toward main 
taining its premises and makes an 
earnest effort to improve.” 


PUT AN END TO PUTTY WORRIES 
BY USING CAULKING COMPOUND 








From J. L. Lewis, assistant mainte 
nance superintendent of the Dallas hous 
ing authority, comes a tip on getting 
rid of putty troubles. The authority 
has started to use caulking compound 
instead of putty (see example of a 
“new product’ of this type on page 
415) and is applying it with a caulking 
gun, as pictured above, instead of with 
a knife. Experimenting first on wooden 
sash on quonset huts, where water col- 
lecting and standing around the bot- 
toms of panes frequently loosens putty, 
Mr. Lewis reports that applications of 
the compound have been very success- 
ful. 

Some of the caulking compound is 
used on the sash before the glass is 
inserted in order to establish a base 
in which to bed the glass; then more 
compound is applied around the pane 
in order to seal it in. When the ma- 
terial sets, it remains pliable underneath 
its hard exterior; thus it doesn’t crack 
or flake off — yet, at the same time, 
is easy to remove when a pane must 
be changed. The compound should be 
allowed to set for about 24 hours be- 
fore painting, the authority advises. 

Mr. Lewis also reports that there are 
other advantages to using the com- 


pound-and-gun technique: it is faster 
than using putty and there is no waste 
of the material, because the gun pert 
mits just the right amount of com 
pound to be applied. With a little 
practice, says Mr. Lewis, the job of 


setting panes of glass can be a simple, 
smooth, fast operation. 

The authority is so. satished with 
the operation on wooden sash that they 
inten 


to experiment next on metal 


sash, 


SILICONES DEEMED EFFECTIVE 
IN WATERPROOFING MASONRY 


How to effectively waterproof mas- 
onry Surfaces 18 a problem that has 
long confronted the construction indus 
try and one that has led to the de- 
velopment of a number of waterproof 
ing materials. Progressive Architecture 
tor May 1951 carried an article by F. O. 
Anderegg evaluating some of these ma- 
terials. His conclusions are presented 
here. 

Tests have shown that the difficul- 
ties with most waterproof coatings are: 
1—that they change the appearance of 
the masonry; 2—they do not complete- 
ly exclude moisture; 3—if the surface 
is very fine, pores may be closed so 
moisture is excluded but the wall is 
kept from “breathing,” which causes 
blisters that eventually detach the coat- 
ing; 4—they are short lived; and 5— 
they frequently result in the formation 
of salts directly behind the coating 
which push it off. 

Of all the materials for waterproof- 
ing that have been tested, the silicone 
resin type was found the most effec- 
tive in overcoming these limitations, 
Silicones seem to have no appreciable 
effect on the appearance of masonry; 
water absorption is reduced to a mini- 
mum; they allow the wall to breathe; 
and under not too severe exposure con- 
ditions, they can be expected to last 
eight to ten years. 

For information on one of the com 
mercially produced silicones, see the 
April 1951 Journa, page 137. 


NOT A GASKET IS WASTED BY 
SEATTLE MAINTENANCE MAN 

Refrigerator door gaskets need not 
be thrown away when they get worn 
on the upper outside corner, according 
to Bill Barnard of Seattle. He simply 
switches a worn right-handed door 
gasket to a left-handed freezer door, 
and vice versa. 
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ERNEST J. BOHN, 

director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority, chairman of the city plan 
commission and one of the founders of NAHO, 
was elected president of the American So 
ciety of Planning Officials at ASPO’s an 
nual conference in Pittsburgh in October. 
Of his election The Cleveland Citizen said: 
“It is litthe enough recognition of a man who 
has rendered magnificent service to his own 
city and to the nation as a whole . . . The 
thing that has amazed us more than any 
thing else is the undiminishing enthusiasm 
of the man. Accepted by many—including 
this publication—as the outstanding figure 
in public housing in the United States, Bohn 
continues to do his job as though it were 
a hobby rather than a duty.”” Mr. Bohn was 
NAHO’s first president and served on_ its 
Board of Governors for 17 years. 


DR. RICHARD U. RATCLIFF, 

director of the research division of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency, resigned his 
position on August 31 and has returned to 
his professorship in land economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. Joseph H. Orendorff, 
former assistant director of the division, 1s 
acting director. 


JOHN A. KERVICK, 

director of the New York field office of the 
Public Housing Administration, recently was 
honored for his public housing service by two 
New York groups—the East Side Chamber 
of Commerce and the New York County chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans and its 
ladies auxiliary. The East Side Chamber of 
Commerce honored Mr. Kervick for his con 
tributions toward the rebuilding of New York's 
east side through the low-rent housing pro- 
gram. The veterans group gave him their 
1951 annual award for his “outstanding service 
in public housing.” citing particularly his 
contribution to the housing of veterans families. 


HOWARD F. VICKERY, 

who has been on the UNESCO staff as assistant 
director in charge of organizational relations, 
died on September 23. Mr. Vickery formerly 
was director of information for the National 
Housing Agency and had done public rela 
tions work since 1937, first serving with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and its sub 
sidiary, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


IRA S. ROBBINS, 

executive vice-president of the Citizens’ Hous 
ing and Planning Council of New York, was 
elected chairman of the board of the National 
Housing Conference at its October 12 meet 
ing. Mr. Robbins, a New York attorney, 
formerly was deputy commissioner and acting 
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commissioner of the New York State Division 
of Housing. 


MISS LAURINE WINLACK, 

who has returned to the National Housing 
Conference as a full-time employee, was elected 
secretary of NHC at the same meeting of its 
board in October. Miss Winlack, before her 
return to NHC, had been assistant director 
of personnel for the Public Housing <Ad- 
ministration, 


PING YUEN— 
(Continued from page 391) 

and Chinese YMCA. John W. Beard, 
executive director of the housing au- 
thority, was credited with having 
forged “the successive links that finally 
carried the project to this dedication.” 
It is said that under his direction and 
constant urging “all groups functioned 
smoothly to make Ping Yuen a truly 
civic achievement for all San Francisco” 
—a reality, after ten years of planning 
and many disheartening setbacks. 
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Chicago 3, Illinois 


DEFENSE HOUSINC— 
(Continued from page 390) 

picture, their obligations were pointed 
out by John A. Kervick, director of the 
New York field office of the Public 
Housing Administration, in a talk to 
the New Jersey Association of Housing 
Authorities recently. He told local au- 
thority representatives: “If you passively 
submit to abuses in housing from any 
quarter, allowing conditions to prevail 
such as exist near Fort Dix, or which 
may shortly arise under the impact of 
the industrial defense effort, the spot- 
light of public blame may fall upon you. 
Even though you may not be responsible 
for some unfortunate conditions in 
housing, the obligations of your public 
duties demand your thorough knowl- 
edge and attention to the housing con- 
ditions of the entire community. At 
the local level where the people are 
directly affected, you are charged with 
responsibility for coordinating public 
with private housing, for community 
planning and_ redevelopment, slum 
clearance, blight prevention, and friend- 
ly cooperation with private enterprise 
for the benefit of all elements of the 
community.” 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A56, DIRECTOR OF HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Chicago Housing Authority has an opening 
for a top level architectural engineer and 
executive to be responsible for planning, 
designing, and constructing a_ large-scale 
program. Must have at least 10 years experi 
ence in technical and administrative phases 
of large housing developments. Write, giving 
details of education and experience and salary 
desired, to Chicago Housing Authority, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


A65—DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 

Duties include planning, organization, direc 
tion, and coordination of all phases of man 
agement and maintenance of a housing pro 
gram in upper New York state comprising 
three projects currently being expanded from 
1100 to 1400 dwelling units. Responsible for 
selection of tenants, rent schedules, and ten 
ant relations. 

Training and experience desired include four 
vears of college or equivalent training in 
business, public administration, or the social 
sciences; at least seven years responsible cx 
perience in business, public administration, 
of property management, of which at least 
four should be on the executive level in public 
housing management. Salary: $5850. 


A66—GROUNDS SUPERINTENDENT 

Position entails responsibility for develop 
ing standards and improving practices for 
upkeep of all surfaced areas; contributing 
experience to landscape design of new proj 
ects; aiding in enlisting tenant interest and 
cooperation in grounds care. Responsible hort: 
cultural experience and education necessary, 
plus sufficient tenant relations skill and under 
standing to work effectively with the entire 
management staff. 

Salary range $4650 to $5750 per year. Send 
detailed letter of application to Director of 
Personnel, Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, 709 East Eager Street, Baltimore 
Maryland. 


A67—ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Well qualified in development of structural 
methods and materials for large-scale per 
manent housing construction program in mid 
west. Should have at least six years of prac- 
tical experience in housing construction work 
with emphasis on structural design plus degree 
in architecture. Reply fully stating education, 
experience, and salary desired. 


A68—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 

Position requires at least six years of 
experience in building construction and con- 
tracting work, to take charge of cost estimat- 
ing for long range housing construction pro- 
grant in midwest. Permanent position with 
large well established organization. Reply in 
full stating salary requirements. 


A69—ASSISTANT PLANNER 

To serve as resident nlanner in western 
Pennsylvania area. Please write setting forth 
experience, qualifications, and salary desired 
to Community Housing and Planning Associ- 
ates, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New 


York. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


W33, MALE—HOUSING MANAGER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Currently and for the past year and 

half employed as housing manager; previous! 
employed for three years as assistant housing 
manager with large eastern authority. Handle« 
some of the country’s largest projects. Several 
ears on staff of city sponsored communit 
centers. Education: bachelor of science; one 
and a half years of graduate work in publi 
administration. 


W46, Male, 31—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Currently and for the past five years em 


ployed as executive director ot a sma 
authority. Will consider position as director 
for authority up to 1000 unit assistant 
director tor larger authorit 


W47, Male, 44—HOUSING MANAGER, 
TENANT SELECTION 

For the last. three ears employed with 
Public Housing Administration as housing 
manager in Connecticut and South Carolina 
Experience in maintenance, procurement, man 
agement. Previous experience includes tour 
of duty with the United States Marine Corps 


intelligence service xport-import business 


, . ' 
secretaria vork Knowledg t several 
romance and oriental languag Education 
includes training in languag busine 


1,iministration 


W48, Male, 26—CITY PL ANNE ~ 


Received master’s degt uiversit 
Chicago August 1951 in inning. Bache 
degree in social scien bingy ment cxperi 
ence includes working a xecutive secretar 


citizens group on housing and as assistant 


to the planning consultant of a firm of arch 

tects and engineers. Duties have included mak 

ing studies n housing, desig im 
tation problem 


W49, Male, 35—HOUSING MANAGER OR 
DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 

Currently emploved as housing manager 
ver three years experience in administering 


nanagement program, including tenant rela 


tions and the supervision of maintenance of 
roperties and purchasing. Education: bachelor 
f science degree in busine ximuinistration 
experienc in promotion and ling, also 
is department head and with itary com 


W50, Male, 35—-RESEARCH IN PLANNING, 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Employment experience includ urve 
work for newspaper and for real estate com 
pany as research assistant administrative 


] 


duties in service. Bachelor of arts and master 


t arts degrees in hberal arts and sociolog 


Interested in position involving research 1 


and 
inalysis in urban land use, housing 


planning, 
or redevelopment 

















IN MASS HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


VAN-PACKER Complete Chimney 


CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 
































The hour saving, cost- 
cutting features of Van- 
Packer Complete Masonry 


Chimneys show to best advantage in 
mass housing developments where tight 
building schedules are the rule. Installation 
time of this all-fuel chimney is cut to a fraction. Just 
3 hours work or less by any man on the job and the chimney 
is complete. Costly man-hours involved in handling or 
trucking are slashed, too, for Van-Packer comes entirely 
packaged with nothing else to buy. The weight of a Van- 
Packer Chimney is only one-tenth that of materials used in 
code brick construction... takes only 20 % as much space. 


By taking full advantage of all these features, up to 90% 
savings are possible when you specify Van-Packer. For 


complete information and free literature, write... 


‘Van-Packeh corPoRATION 


209 S. LaSalle St. 


Dept. 1811, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Also manvtactured and distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and Son, Lid., St. Lovrent, Quebec 


419 











GUNNISON HOMES can be 
under roof in one day! Pre- 
cision manufacturing methods 
reduce skilled lobor requvire- 
ments ot the sife of erection 

+ reduce building costs— 
important points in project 
planning! GUNNISON 
HOMES are shipped as a 
package (except for plumb- 
ing, wiring and mesonry work) 
. . « GUNNISON HOMES are 
COMPLETE! 


STRONG 


GUNNISON HOMES are dur- 
ablel The evidence of GUN- 
NISON HOMES built in 1936 
is positive proof that they 
are built to last! Whether 
it's wear or weather, GUN- 
NISON HOMES take the 
physical strain easily! With 
GUNNISON HOMES... 
you'll have STRENGTH! 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


y 29 


SS 
aac 


GUNNISON HOMES ore built for 
lew-cost maintenance — inside and 
outl The interior Mellow-tone 
walls and the exterior walls can 
be cleaned easily . . . removing 
the abusive marks of children! 
All over the country, owners find 
that GUNNISON HOMES offer 
very low upkeep cost! You'll find 
that GUNNISON HOMES cre 
practically MAINTENANCE FREE/ 


HIGH QUALITY 


GUNNISON HOMES offer the 
best materials that money con 
buy! GUNNISON HOMES cre 

ical to maintain . . . tight 
construction and insulation re- 
duces heat loss! The use of fine 
materials, at a minimum of cost, 
places GUNNISON HOMES ovt 
front! Moreover GUNNISON 
HOMES combines ECONOMY with 
QUALITY! 





GUNNISON HOMES has the answer! 


William E. Bergeron, director of the Chicago field office of 
the Public Housing administration, announced that GUNNISON 
HOMES’ plant in New Albany, Indiana will roll from its assembly 
lines 91 prefabricated buildings included in a project being built 
by the housing authority in New Albany. Bergeron also said the 
average room cost of $1,654 for the New Albany project, includ- 
ing ranges and refrigerators, is the lowest among 30 public, low- 
rent projects now under construction in the midwestern area admin- 
istered by his office. 


GUNNISON HOMES will be pleased to help you with your housing 
problem! Remember, with GUNNISON HOMES, you get more, pay 
less—and receive the best. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
HOMES, Inc., Dept. JH-3, New Albany, Indiana. 


inc 


UNITED STATES STEEL (Us) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
nN” 


. INDIANA 


NEW - ALBANY 


“Gunnison,” "Coronado" and ‘‘Champion’’'—T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 





